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A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A LADY BY BIRTH. 


*Tis from high life high characters are drawn: 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
A judge is just, a chancellor juster still; 
A gownsman learn’d, a bishop—what you will ; 
ise ifa minister, but if a king, 
More wise, more learn’d, more just, meet -— eae 
OPE. 


You may, perhaps, be glad to know that it is 
from High Life that we take the next character 
destined to play a part in this story of to-day— 
Lady Mary Greville. 









The editor of the “Highall Highview”— 
Tuft Nimrod, Esq.—deeply gratified his select 
circle of readers when he gave them a portrait 
of this lady—a lithograph very carefully copied 
from a photograph. It represented a lady of 
uncertain age, certainly not young; tall, angular, 
straight, with high cheek-bones, light hair, and 
a hard, cold, haughty, unsympathetic face— 
altogether, quite a commonplace looking 
woman. 

Tuft Nimrod, devoted to the uncommon and 
the artificial, described Lady Mary, with his 
usual “gush” and fervour, as “charming and 
beautiful, with a gracefully slender, statuesque 
figure.’ This was very good of him, and very 
necessary for ordinary observers. He also 
pointed out that her ladyship’s face was “ full 
of tender, sympathetic sweetness”; that she 
was “amiable and benevolent, graceful in her 
manners, the talented author of poems and 
works of fiction, a clever artist, and a skilful 
musician.” And he dwelt with touching elo- 
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a upon the readiness with which Lady 
Mary aided every charitable cause to serve the 
starving poor and helpless sick. 

But whatever her ladyship inherited by virtue 
of her high birth and aristocratic connections, 
one good thing she did not inherit—money— 
without which one cannot always be as chari- 
table as one would be. But the stream of 
Lady Mary Greville’s benevolence was, probably, 
none the less full. Her ladyship was such a 
valuable assistant to those who got up fashion- 
able charity entertainments, bazaars, etc. 

The number of tickets she would dispose of 
on any of these noble occasions—for amateur 
theatricals or concerts, say—was great, only her 
ladyship being, as a matter of course, no woman 
of business, her arithmetic was often faulty, 
and she had a careless habit of mislaying and 
losing, so that the projectors at last came to 
regard a certain per-centage of loss on this 
energetic and persevering lady’s charity trans- 
actions as unavoidable. 
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Her ladyship always had a stall in the 
fashionable fancy charity bazaars, and it was 
almost always the best furnished. She could 
command the clever fingers and well-stored 
purses of so many friends and,acquaintances, 
and alwats ensured the prompt assistance of the 
Press. She had a wonderful knack, too, in 
securing. customers, which would have been in- 
valuable in a barmaid ata third-rate restaurant. 

And yet, for some mysterious, unaccountable 
reason, the sums total nanded in by Lady Mary 
were always disappointingly—strangely—below 
those which were most confidently calculated 
upon and expected. 

The writer does not pretend to account for— 
only to note—these things. 

Lady Mary was the widow and the daughter 
of a peer. She had two children—a son, mili- 
tary, married, and on his way home from India; 
anda daughter, a very beautiful girl, single, 
and eighteen. The Baron, her husband, died 
bankrupt when, being unable to meet his credi- 
tors, he had lost his seat in the House. He left 
his widow a huge collection of unpaid bills, a 
position the dignity of which she found it so 
difficult to maintain, and very little else. 

Afterwards, to some extent, her ladyship’s 
income was derived from the Press. She devoted 
herself to the fashionable intelligence depart- 
ment; and “Society” editors. were only too 
glad to forward cheques for piquant morsels of 
slander—little details of dresses worn on grand 
occasions, and sent in advance items of intelli- 
gence concerning projected festivities, marriages, 
divorce suits—private and personal details of 
all kinds concerning the Great-with the frivo- 
lous, idle gossip of the Court’and fashionable 
drawing-rooms, generally. In ‘the collecting of 
these items her ladyship was most industrious. 
Her coachman was eternally om the box, and 
her correspondents were innumerable.’ Poor 
woman! she worked very hard forher living! 

Toa greater extent, Lady Mary’s precarious, 
uncertain income was eked out’by gifts and a 
kind of secret blackmail called “loans.” Her 
position on the Press made her so useful, so 
influential, so dangerous. ImeSoeiety it was 
popularly believed that hemyinfluence with 
editors was boundless. Menvand women who 
sought prominence in Society,'real or apparent 
—beauties who made a profetsion of their 
charms, and were as willing to'pay for indirect 
“puffs” as tradesmen arebaeksliders anxious 
to hide their sins from the public eye—parvenus 
struggling to get into Sdecietys these were her 
ladyship’s best customers, andshe did not spare 
them. Witnout the slightest suspicion of a 
mereantile transaction;\Lady Mary turned all 
her advantages to thewery best account, and, 
in her underground ‘way, drove’as hard and 


exacting a bargain in\*disposing of them as}strieketladyithat hédréamton the same 


usurers— Jewish or Christian might withneedy,y 
helpless borrowersi 

We are not sneering.” Pdor authors must not 
sneer at poverty, as “ Highview’ editors do, 
and in our eyes a poor peeress is a more fitting 
subject for pity and sympathy than a poor 


peasant is. The wants of the peeress, compared + 


with those of the other, are as a thousand to 
one. Lady Mary Greville’s struggle to main- 
tain in Society that position.to which. she was 
by birth entitled was, indeed, a desperate one! 

Only that lady herself knew how terrible were 
the crafty devices, the mean shifts, the hard, 
anxious cares and up-hill work, which just 
kept her afloat amidst tne stately grandeur of 
royalty and the pleasures and gaieties of High 
Life. 

Many who boasted of “ my dear friend, Lady 
Mary Greville,” and reminded you that she was 
cousin to this great person, aunt to that, niece 
to another, and related, nearly or remotely, to 
about half the peerage, bought the privilege of 
receiving her ladyship in their drawing-rooms 
or attending her ladyship’s weekly “at homes,” 
with their money, just as truly as they did 
common ordinary goods in a vulgar tradesman’s 
shop. 

The method was this. Her ladyship expected 
to receive costly gifts and got them, or she bor- 
rowea and never repaid; for the lady’s pride— 


not coarsely ask for her goods, and insolently, 
bid her name @ price. That, indeed, would be 
to pull down upon your rashly daring head al¥ 
the terrors of her aristocratic wrath and indig- 
nation! So great an imsult would be- resented 
as gross and vulgat by every member. of her 
ladyship’s family and ali her many friends. 


subtle, although all but equally simple. 
You hint, more -or ‘less vaguely, a desire for 
seeing this-or that in print—to have.your. name. 
publicly associated with other great Society 
names—or any other design in which Lady 
Mary’s influence in Society and with the Press 
may beserviceable. Her languid ladyship listens 
to you with a calm, condescending’ smile; she 
graciously nods, and then suggests the proba- 
bility of your being gratified—she has so many 
friends on the Press. After a decent pause and 
some further conversation on other topics, you 
carelessly remember something that you think 
her ladyship would be pleased with, and respect- 
fully urge her to accept it; or her ladyship 
languidly takes the initiative, and borrows 
money from you. 

That’s all. The bargain’s made. If you had 
transacted the business over a counter, it could 
not have been more simple or a more complete 
matter of trading. Amd then, morever, her 
ladyship’s family»pride and dignity remain 
unourt. 

Lady Mary carries the consciousness of power 
in her every look; but she never mentions it or 
boasts of it, and yet shecontrives to make you 
know and. feebit. She carfies the haughty air 
of languor and calm*.command which she 
assumes even in private life. Her frigid state- 
liness accompaniés*her’witerever she goes, and 
is impressed pom whoever she addresses. Even 
her childrenj'when !they ‘were little—and very 
charming childterthey were, with the prettiest 
of winsome, éd-ways—were treated by 
her with the ‘same: eold-air of unemotional ab- 
straction, justvaseif ‘they were somebody else’s 
children, im*whdmshe took a condescending 
interest. Slteuképt’them at a respectful dis- 
tance, checked with ‘a stare of reproach every 
approximation 'to\undue familiarity, and seemed 
terribly shocked by anything so vulgar as a 
sudden impulseof Gemonstrative affection. 

Such wasone of ‘the “‘ Highall” impeccables, 
the high-born, fashionable woman whom self- 
made Alderman Wéeldon was thinking of when, 
looking fromhisewindow, and recognizing on 
the panels ‘efsher carriage door the arms of hér 
fatner andhusband impaled within their usual 
lozenge; hediscontentedly muttered : 

« Patvenwas: I am, if I were not married@d 
mightealt thatproud woman My Wife !” 
| Ithwasofotitis haughty, overbearing, 


when his wretciréd wife’lay awake and we re 
beside’him, and héyepartially aroused: by*thier 
wailing ery for her'sister, muttered in his sleép: 
something about=+— 

Death and a Splendid Alliance! 





CHAPTER XII. 
A YOUNG LADY’ OF FASHION, 


Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wius his way where seraphs might despair. 
Brow, 


Preaching down a daughter’s heart. 
Tznwrson. 


Lapy Mary Grevituz.is with her daughter 
Florence, in her dressing-room, 

Florence is a tall, slender girl, with a graceful, 
finely-proportioned figure, large clear grey eyes, 
and glossy brown hair. 

“ We are going to Lady Whorwood’s to-night, 
Florenee,” says Lady Mary. “ Sir John will be 
there. I want you to look your best.” 

*T’m sure [ don’t care for Sir John,” says the 
beauty, poutingly. 

“But Sir Johm cares for you,” replies her 
mother, severely. “ There is no secretabout the 
facet. He is one of your greatest admirers, and 
@ marrying man.” 


The accepted process is more delicate and | 


self, or will ever love a woman as ‘much as he 
does a looking-glass—the puppy!’ ~ 

“« Florence!” exclaims y Mary, in a tone 
of stern reproof.” ~ ¥ ea teigh 

-“T don’t!” repeats Florence, defiantly, pout- 
ing her pretty scarlet lipsy - Wik, } 

“Ah! Isee. You know that another of your 
admirers will be there ; the Marquis is coming !’” 
says Lady Mary, with a smile of more than 
satisfaction. i Ld) Ym 

** He’s fifty—and fat!’ 

“There are very few young ladies who do not 
encourage his attentions.” 

“T don’t. 

“ They say you are his greatest favourite.” 

“ He is no favourite of mine.” 

“T’m afraid you will be kard to ‘please, Flo- 
rence. What do you-say toMr. Harcourt? He 
is neither old, nor fat, nor self-conceited ; and if 
he has no title, he has money, comes of a good 


stock, has great landed estates, and considerable © 


expectations.” 

“A fool, and such an awful bore! 
mean to marry a title.” 

«Then why object to the Marquis ?” 

“ Would you have me marry a man old enough 
to be my grandfather ?” 

Despite her carefully sustained mask of well- 

bred languor and perfect self-control, my lady 
is evidently annoyed. She is silent for a few 
seconds, and when she speaks the tone of 
her voice betrays a sense of irritation. She 
raises her forefinger in solemn warning, and 
says: 
“Florence, beware! You are playing a 
dangerous game. With your youth, position.. 
and personal advantages, it is only natural that 
you should like to make conquests—I did myself. 
But remember that all this flirting, flattering, 
dancing, and chattering will not secure youa 
proper position in life.’ 

“Tam nota bit afraid, mamma,” laughed her 
daughter. “I can wait.” 

“ Don’t laugh, Florence; when I am giving 
you serious advice. It’s jndecorous.” 

“TI beg your pardon, mamma.” 

“Her Grace of Harbourton was speaking 
about you last night. She said how sorry she 
was to see you, as a beauty and a belle, foolishly 
neglectful of your excellent opportunities.” 

“ Her Grace is old. Iam so young, mamma 
—you can’t put old heads.on young shoulders.” 
_ “Florence, you know I dislike vulgar say- 
ings.” 

* What must I do to please you, mamma? 
Do you expect: me tojump at the very first 
eligible offer, as. if I werera spinster-of eight- 
and-thirty, instead of a mere*girl of eighteen ?’” 

“ Eighteen! Let you, miss, that 
if you remain disengaged whem you are’out of 
your teens, your very: bestchances of an estab- 
lishment’ in Society: will ‘have been’ thrown 
away. You have just nowvexeellent oppor- 
tunities,.and you must avail yourself of them.” 

“I think I do, mamma,’’ saidishe, archly. <I 
eoquette with every desirable ygung bachelor I 

‘across.” 


“Three of your professed admirers will be at 
Lady Whorwood’s; if you play your cards well 
to-night, you may catch the Marquis. I should 
play off one against the other, making them all 
a little jealous—just enough, so to beget anxiety 
and uncertainty in each ; that generally precipi 
tates matters.” 

Florence burst into laughter. 

«“ Why, mamma, you are quite an accomplished 
coquette !”” ; 

“No, my dear; I merely iook upon these 
matters from a sensible, matter-of-fact view- 
point—that is all. Take my advice, and before 
another year is over your head I shall have the 
pleasure of congratulating tite Marchioness.” 

So saying, the prudent mother gravely kissed 
her beautiful daughter, and left the room. 

Florence returned to her’seat, and fell into-a 
train of earnest;'serious thought. Was there, 
she asked herself, really any risk in prolonging 
the pleasures of her newly acquired freedom, 
the succession of her brilliant Society triumphs? 
She knew how lovely she’ was, and every art 
that added to her charms had been studied with 


Besides, I 








which is great—must not.be hurt.. You must 


* I don’t believe he admires anyone: but him- 


eagernessandanxiety. She was quite as worldly- 
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minded in this matter as her mother was—quite 
as resolutely bent upon selling to the highest 
bidder—quite as anxious to achieve a lofty and 
secure position in Society. But her appetite for 
coquetry was at its keenest, her ambition was 
not yet satiated, her pride still hungered and 
was athirst. Her’ attractions were numerous 
and great; nothing that could add to them had 
been neglected. She played, she sang, she 
danced, she conversed well, and with perfect 
ease and self-possession. Her dresses were pro- 
cured direct from Paris; her mother took care 
that hernameshould be prominent in the fashion- 
able columns of the Society and other papers. 
She had been photographed by that most able 
and artistic of fashionable photographers, Van 
der. Weyde. Copies of her delightful photo- 
graph were in many London ‘shop-windows, 
put up for sale side by side'with the portraits of 
shameless burlesque actresses, and beauties of 
whose repute no question need be asked. She 
had been presented at Court, ahd she had been 
painted by Sir Frederick Lateon, P.R.A., ina 
picture which created no small sensation on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. 

And now were these things to lose their 
crowning charms that.she might become an old 
man’s wife, and a Marchioness ? 

She drew a deep, quivering breath as she put 
this question:-to herself, and sighed heavily. 

The world of fashion into which’ she had 
newly entered was so’sweet, so fair,‘so full of 
happy mirth and exultant gaiety, such a veri- 
table paradise of intensely blissful sounds and 
sights! The fawning, servile: flattery: of the 
married men who worshipped her—the impas- 
sioned words and burning glances of the single 
men who loved her—the flashes of jealous spite 
and the efforts of impotent: malice she awakened 
in rival beauties, were the thrilling joys of such 
wide-spread victories. How could shevabandon 
them? Happy, joyous, and proudly exultant, 
they were as the ‘very ‘breath of her young 
being—her' thoughts by day, her dreams by 
night: her heart leaped in dance-like happiness 
when they were anticipated ; she was cloyed, 
surfeited, with the burning pleasure and delight 
of their realization. 

It would be different if she were the Mar- 
chioness, she knew; but: she could not realize in 
its fulness what this difference would be. A 
maiden may do so much that the wife dare not, 
and she was so loath to abandon aught of | 
this, her perfect maiden happiness. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE VEILED LADY IN A CARRIAGE, 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
T. H. Barter. 


Ernist Benny frankly confessed to his 
sister, as they. sat together in their small 
parlour a month or more after the departure of 
the Grants, that he sadly missed their lodgers. 
The mother was so quiet, gentle, and ladylike, 
and the soft, sweet voice of the daughter had 
been so pleasant to his ear. They had been like 
friends rather than ordinary lodgers. 

Slowly pacing his little room as he talked, his 
spirits depressed, his voice low, Ernest said, 
slowly and thoughtfully ; 

“T should like to know where they have gone 
to, Ellen, and if they are comfortable.” 

“The greengrocer would know where he took 
them to,” replied she. 

“Is he our greengrocer ?” 

it 
_ “Ask him. Her face has haunted me ever 
since she left; it looked so white and sad.” 

““Whose face ?”” 

“ Clara’s.” 

Just the ghost of a sly, merry smile quivered 
on the pretty little sister’s face as she looked 
aw up into her brother’s, and then she 

id: 

‘Poor things! they were both so weak and 
ailing. I do believe, Erny, that in your heart 
you are sorry you sent them away.” 


and more strongly convinced thatI did the right 
thing.” 

Her brother says this earnestly and firmly, yet 
with a perceptible expression of- mournful re- 
gret, 

The sunset was giving a murky glow to the 
‘mist and smoky haze overhanging London, and 
Ernest was meditatively nibbling the top of his 
pencil as he sat looking out at it by the 
window, after a day’s close work on a block, 
when a neat, well-appointed brougham drove up 
to his door, and the footman, descending from 
his place beside the liveried coachman, made a 
startlingly loud, long application'to the knocker, 
which was heard at either end of Gospel Oak 
Road. 

Ellen, who was at needlework by the fireside, 
sprang up, asking : 

* Whoever can this be?” as she hurried to 
answer the door. 

Presently she ushered into the room a tall, 
slender, fashionably dressed woman, closely 
veiled, who, in a voice’tremulous with suppressed 
excitement, said: f 

“T have come from Mrs. Gibson, of 5, Acre 
Green, Peckham. I wish to speak with your 
lodgers, Mrs. and Miss Grant.” 

Ernest, receiving her with a bow, replied : 

«They left us, madam, some weeks ago.” 

Can you tell me where they have gone?” 
she asks, eagerly. 

Ernest shakes his head; and the veiled visitor, 
clasping her elegantly gloved -hands tightly to 
her breast, says, excitedly: 

“T must find them—I must find them !” 

«T daresay we can find Out where trey are,” 
says Ellen, whose quick sympathies are touched 
by the lady’s evident emotion. 

“Oh, pray—pray do!” exclaims the lady, 
adding, “I am her daughter;” and then in 
confusion cortecting herself by saying, “I have 
a message from her daughter.” 

“Tf you will stay here a little while,” says | 
Ernest, “I will try to learn where they are. | 
My sister will explain how they left us while I | 
am away.” 

When he has gone, and the veiled lady is | 
seated, Ellen asks: 
«Did you know our lodgers, ma’am ?” 

‘““Oh, very, very well; but I have not seen 
them for years; it seems ages.” 

“ Are you related to them ?” 

She hesitates before she answers in the affirm- 
ative. 

In the silence that ensues the artist’s sister 
thinks over her visitor’s hesitation, and coupling 
it with her remaining so closely veiled, comes to 
the conclusion that it arises from her being 
ashamed to acknowledge her relatives. Think- 
ing over her evident anxiety and deep emotion, 
she also concludes that the veiled lady is somé 
near rich relative who, having heard how terribly 
poor they are, is going to assist them, and Ellen 
thanks God for it. She is aroused from her | 
reverie by the visitor’s impatient question : 

* Will he be long ?” 

“The greengrocer’s is a few streets off—not 
far; he has gone to see where he moved them 
to.” 

“‘T wish I had gone with him.” 

« He will be back directly.” 

Presently Ernest returns, and places in the 
veiled lady’s trembling little hand a small piece 
of paper. ‘ 

“ That,” says he, ‘is their new address. It 
is not very far off—about half a mile.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Benny, very, very much.” 
She seems truly grateful. 

With a graceful bow to Ellen, and another to 
her brother, she goes rustling from the room 
and through the narrow passage out into her 
carriage. Ernest and his sister, standing at the 
open door, hear her give the coachman direc- 
tions to drive to the address the artist had given 
her. 

‘«‘ Where have they moved to, Ernest ?” 

“To No. 10, Eastcourt Street, in the New 
Road.” . 

“«Eastcourt Street!” exclaims Ellen. “ Why, 
that’s where Dick lives.” 

« Yes,” says Ernest, thoughtfully; “and it.is 











“ Quite the contrary. Every day I feel more 


still more curious, for he lives at No. 10.” 


While the artist and his sister were getting 
their tea, preparatory to a brisk evening walk 
over Hampstead Heath, the veiled lady drove to 
the above address. 

Eastcourt Street is a narrow, dingy thorough- 
fare of little old-fashioned houses, mostly let 
out in tenements and inhabited by very poor 
working-class families. 

A private carriage was a novelty here, and 
many of the inhabitants turned out to look 


at it. 

** Which is No. 10?” asked the footman, with 
dignity. 

He had shrugged his shoulders and grinned 
significantly at the coachman when they had 
turned into Eastcourt Street. 

“ What’s she up to here?” the coachman had 
muttered, with a puzzled look. 

**This here’s No. 10, sir,” said a black-eyed, 
buxom-looking woman, with uncombed hair, a 
dirt-begrimed face, and a ragged dress and 
apron. 

The footman dismounted, and touching his 
cockaded hat at the carriage window, which was 

promptly let down, said: 

This is No, 10, madam.” 

**I will-get out,” said the lady. 

The door was opened, the steps pulled down, 
and the carriage lady, quickly attracting 4 little 
crowd of dirty ragged cnildren and curious men 
and women, said to the unwholesome-looking, 
buxom womun : 

«Can you tell me if a motherand daughter 
named Grant lodge here ?” 

She spoke in a very low voice, almost a 
whisper, but the coachman heard it.’ 

“Grant !” he presently whispered to the foot- 
man. “ Wasn’t that the name of tne missus’s 
mother ?” 

And the footman whispered back : 

“In course it was. I always thought as she 
came from a very lowlot. Why, he was but a 
grocer’s errant boy hisself !” 

The dirty buxom woman with the black eyes 
turned to a short, heavy, sullen-looking man, as 
independent of soap and comb as herself, saying, 
aloud : 

“ Dick, them Grants have gone away from the 
second-floor back, hasn’t they ?” 

The man, who was leaning against a post 
smoking a short, black pipe, looked lazily round 
and nodded. 

“ Here’s a lady as wants to know where they’s 
gone to,” cried the woman. 

Dick came forward with apparent reluctance, 
and as if he resented being disturbed, growled 
out: : 

“Well, and what is it soz wants to know P” 

He was aslovenly, dirty fellow, with a shabby 
pot hat stuck on the back of his head, and a 
blue cotton handkerchief tied loosely about his 
neck. His eyes were dull, inflamed, and promi- 
nent; he had a long, narrow jaw, and a wide, 
thin-lipped slit of a mouth. He came sloucning 
along with an air of careless indifference, as 
haugnty in its way as that of the high-vorn 
Lady Mary’s, eying the fashionably dressed 
woman before him with an expression of super- 
cilious scorn, which was assumed, mingled with 
indolent curiosity, which was real, as he again 
asked: 

«Well ?” 

“She wants to know,” said the woman, 
rubbing her dirty, red hands with her dirty old 
apron, “anout them Grants. She wants to know 
where they are now ?” 

“How ‘the should I know ?” he growls, 
puffing his filthy tobacco'smoke full in the fair 
inquirer’s veiled face, continuing, as he turned 
away: “Went away a week ago, place didu’t 
agree with ’em—they'were ill.” 

There was a pause, ad the voice of the lady 
told them all that she was crying as she hurried 
after the cross-grained brute, and placing her 
little gloved hand on his greasy coat sleeve, 
inquired: 

“Where are they now?” 

‘In their graves, for aught I know,” said he; 
“they looked ill enough.” 

The lady reeled, as if the brutal rascal had 
struck her, and her footman springing forward 
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she caught his arm and seemed for the moment 
as if about to swoon. , 

A slatternly woman, with a sickly skeleton of 
a baby in her arms and a flabby, little, white- 
faced child clinging to her skirts, addressed the 
man, Dick, saying: $ 

«* What does she want, Benny ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what she wants—she’s 
another of them —— aristocrats! her! I 
wish the whole biling of ’em was in ——! Ask 
ber yourself.” 

The woman took the vicious animal’s advice. 

** What is it, mum? P’rapsI can tell yer. I’ve 
a lived here longer than he ’ave.” 

Mrs. Weeldon—the reader has already guessed 
who she is—with a desperate effort to control 
her emotion, sobs: 

“I want the Grants, who lived at No. 10. 
They have gone away. Can you tell me where, 
or find out ?” 

«Look ’ere, mum,” saysthe woman, feelingly, 
‘and don’t yer distress your poor self, there’s 
adear! I'll find itall out for yer—see if I don’t. 
Jest yer stop ’ere a little while in your carriage, 
mum. I'll go and let you know where they 
is—poor thing! she seems quite hill. Leave go 
o’ my apron, Polly, an’ stop here till I comes 
down.” 

With these words the woman hurried into 
No. 10. 

A considerable and very unwholesome-looking 
crowd had assembled about the carriage, curi- 
ously inspecting and feeling it, and peering 
rudely into its windows, to the great disgust of 
the angry coachman and footman, whose scowl- 
ing and indignant looks were beginning to 
render the unwashed chaffingly aggressive, when 
the woman returned. 

Standing at the carriage door as the window 
fell with a sudden clash, she said: 

“Yer see, mum, nobody knows; the cart as 
took them away come from another part. They 
made friends with nobody while they was ’ere, 
and nobody asked where they was a-goin’ to when 
they went away.” 

The braceleted arm and the gloved hand, 
thrust out to give her money, quivered, and a 
faint voice replied to the footman’s mute inquiry, 
as he touched his has: 

“* Home, John, home !”” 

** And precious late she’ll be for dinner, when 
we does get there,” says the coachman to the 
footman as they rattle swiftly away. 

“What did she give yer, Sal ?” eagerly asks 
the woman of buxomness and dirt tothe woman 
with the starving baby. 

And she replying, in a voice full of gleeful 
astonishment, thrills all about her with a wild 
feeling of incredulous wonder, as she answers : 

«« Arf a suverin’ !” 





(To de continued.) 





Somz nobles remind us of their ancestors 
about as much as an Italian Cicerone reminds us 
of Cicero. 


Tue first comet of the present year has been 
discovered. Mr. C. S. Wells, an assistantat the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany, was the fortunate 
finder, and there is a fair prospect that the ce- 
lestial visitor will prove a brilliant member of 
the cometic family. The comet was picked up 
on the 18th of March, in the constellation Her- 
cules. It had then a tail five minutes long, and 
a bright nucleus,shining like a star of the 
eighth magnitude. The tidings of the discovery 
quickly made its way over the civilized, world, 
and the new comer has been closely watched 
by practised observers through tne best tele- 
scopes, whenever the sky has been clear enough 
to permit a glimpse of its presence. It behaves 
mucn like other membefs of the same family 
under the same conditions, increasing in bright- 
ness, spreading out its gossamer train, and 
speeding swiftly on a course that every day 
orings it nearer to terrestrial territory. In the 
short time that has elapsed since its first ap- 
pearance it has travelled many million miles 
through the blue depths of space, nearly doubled 
its light, and more than doubled its tail. 





UP AMONG THE BELLS. 


A SHORT STORY. 
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Cuag.tes MatnporoueH and I were fellow- 
apprentices, yet even in those days we were 
scarcely eq ; for Charles was the son of well- 
to-do people, whilst my friends were poor and 
humble. He was always well-dressed and had 
pocket money in plenty, whilst my clothes were 
frequently threadbare and my pockets always 
empty. 

But if I could not help feeling that there was 
a difference between us, it was not his fault. 
Never was there a more kind-hearted or open- 
handed fellow than Charlie. He gave himself 
no airs of superiority, and whatever pleasures 
his money conld buy, were always as much mine 
as his. I admired and loved him, and would 
have done anything in my power to serve him. 

In due time our term of apprenticeship ex- 
pired. Charles Mainborough went to London, 
where his friends had secured for him a partner- 
ship in a flourishing firm in our trade ; whilst I, 
who was about to marry one of our master’s 
maids, went to pursue my calling in her native 
village. In this place I found enough employ- 
ment, in a humble way, to furnish a livelihood ; 
and as I had rather more school learning than 
most of my fellow villagers, I added something 
to my income by getting the appointment of 
parish clerk and sexton. 

The difference in position between Charles 
Mainborough and myself was now g wide one, 
and, as might have been expected, I soon lost 
sight of him. But I still retained a loving and 
grateful memory of my early friend. 

Years went by; and one evening, as I was 
sitting in my cottage, I fancied that I neard a 
stealtny footstep on the garden path. I re- 
member the event so well! It was on a Monday 
night, in dark and gloomy November weather, 
and I wasalone, for just then my wife happened 
to be upstairs. I heard a footstep, I say, and 
sat expecting that a knock at the door would 
follow; but I listened in vain. Instead, how- 
ever, I heard a little shuffling sound outside the 
window, which made me fancy that someone 
must be trying to peep in beside the blind. I 
got up and threw open the door. 

I had not been mistaken. Sure enough, some 
one was standing there, and the light of my 
candle, falling full upon him, showed me that 
he was a well-dressed man, though his 
clothes had been torn in a vlace or two, and 
were splashed with mud. He turned towards 
me, and I saw his features. Ten years had 
changed them, but they were too firmly im- 
pressed on my memory to be lightly forgotten. 

“My Charlie! Mr. Mainborough !’ I cried. 
«Can it really be you?” 

“Hush!” said my visitor, making a motion 
of silence; and I noticed now that there wasa 
look of excitement and fear in his eyes and face. 
“Hush !” he said. “Speak lower. I am glad 
you have not forgotten me, Silas Butts. Are 
you alone ?” 

“My wife is in the house.” 

« Tnen come outside. I mustspeak to you in 
private.” 

Much wondering, and sheltering the candle 
with my hand, I stepped out. I led him into 
my workshop, which opened from the garden, 
and closed the door. ~* 

“Silas,” he began, “you remember what 
friends we used to be ?” 

“To be sure I do. A poor man doesn’t 
meet with so many that care for him that he 
should forget his oldest and kindest friend.” 

My visitor nodded his head. 

* You used to say that nothing would please 
you better than to have it in your power to do 
me a service.” ° 

«And I meant it, Mr. Mainborough, and I 
mean it still!” 

“Well, look here, Silas; I want a friend’s 


help now, and who can I trust if not you? My 
life is in danger! You must hide me, Silas 
Butts; they are after me !” 

He was a fugitive, then, and pursued. This 
accounted for his strange manner and the 
hunted look which I had observed. 


“ Who is after you?” I exclaimed. ‘“ What 
is the matter ?” 
“Never mind what I have done! They are 


after me, I tell you, and you must save me! 
Quick ! don’t lose a moment! Where can you 
hide me?” 

“Come into my cottage. I’ll shelter you 
there as best I can.” 

“Tt will not do, Silas; you havea wife! Is 
there nowhere else where you can conceal me ?” 

I considered for some few seconds. Where 
could I find a hiding-place? I thought of the 
church tower. Sometimes, from year’s end to 
year’s end, no one ever climbed it but myself. 
Nearly a week would pass before the ringers 
would enter even upon its lower floor. 

“TI have the key of the belfry,” said I. 
“ There is no better place that I can think of.” 

“ Good !” replied Mr. Mainborough. “ It will 
be just the thing. Lead me to it at once !” 

My cottage stood close beside the church- 

I fetched my keys and lantern, and led 
the way, bidding him keep so far behind me 
that the light should not fall upon him. As for 
me, in the winter time, I often wound up the 
clock after dark, and noone would suspect any- 
thing: from seeing me enter the tower with a 
lantern. 

I led him through the ancient archway of 
the tower, and locked the door behind us ; then, 
first warning him to tread cautiously, I began 
to climb the worn steps of the winding stair. 
Without speaking a word, he followed me up- 
wards till we came to the loft where the bells 
were hung. Encumbered as was the floor witn 
the heavy timbers which supported the bells, 
there was still some vacant space on which it 
was possible for a man to stretch himself or to 
move about. Charles Mainborough nodded ap- 
provingly when we entered this place; and 
there I left him, seated on one of the beams. 

I went home, and returned again with 
blankets, in which he might wrap himself, and 
with such food as I could secure without rous- 
ing my wife’s suspicions. My friend seemed 
satisfied with his hiding-place, and with all that 
I had done for his comfort; yet he scarcely 
spoke! He was gloomy and silent. I was sorry 
for this, being naturally curious to learn from 
him something of his own story. But as he 
chose to be silent, it was not for me to question 
him. I bade him feel himself safe, and wished 
him good night. 

Yet what crime he could have committed was 
a matter of no small perplexity to me. There 
had never been anything mean or sordid in 
Charles Mainborough’s character. He was not 
the man to embezzle money, or to commit a 
forgery. But a hasty temper had always been 
his failing, and might have hurried him into 
some rash act. His manner, and the words he 
had let fall, convinced me that it ‘was of the 
heaviest penalty of the law that he stood in 
fear. I felt sure that his crime must have been 
murder. 

Yet, murderer though I believed him to be, I 
was resolved to be faithful to the friend of my 
youth, let the risk to myself be what it might. 

In the course of the next morning two stran- 
gers were making inquiries in my neighbour- 
hood. From their dress one might have been 
taken for a doctor, and the other for his servant. 
But I, who was prepared for unwelcome visitors, 
did not doubt but that they were detectives in 
\disguise. Luckily, as I thought, they did not 
question me. 

Their presence, however, showed me the 
necessity of acting with the utmost caution. 
Fearing lest something in my manner might 
betray me, I, unluckily, even abstained from 
asking a question about the strangers. My 
friend had food enough for the day, so I held it 
most prudent not to go near him till dark. 
When night came, I secretly began to get ready 
a basket of provisions to take to him; but whilst 





' doing so I was startled by hearing the great 
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bell sound three times. The key of the belfry} 


was in my own possession; besides, I knew the 
sound of the bells too well to suppose that this 
had been tolled by anyone in the ordinary way. 
It had been struck by someone standing beside 
ait. Charles Mainborough must have done it. 
Perhaps he had grown so weary of solitude that 
he had begun to think I had forgotten him, and 
#0 had sounded the bell to summon me. It 
was not an unnatural, though certainly a most 
imprudent, act. I wondered at his indiscre- 
tion. 

I set out at once. I knew the path across the 
‘churchyard far too well to need a candle, and I 
wished no one to see what I carried; so, till I 
had entered the tower, and locked the door be- 
hind me, I did not strike a light. It was then 
necessary for me to do so, for, thoroughly as I 
was acquainted with them, I dared not trust 
coer on the worn and dangerous stairs in the 
I was still some distance below the belfry 
floor when I heard Mainborough’s voice. He 
was, as it seemed to me, singing to himself ; and 
a@ moment afterwards came a loud and echoing 
peal of laughter. I remembered Charlie’s merry 
jaugh of old. It was his laugh still, yet now 
there seemed something harsh, wild, and un- 
natural in it. Why, too, when he was alone in 
that melancholy place, hiding in fear of his life, 
should he indulge in such merriment ? 

A feeling of dread fell upon me. With any- 
thing but an easy mind, I climbed on. 

A small door led from the staircase into one 
corner of the bell-loft. I unlocked it, and leav- 
ing the keys dangling from the lock, stepped in 
among the bells. Mr. Mainborough was still 
sitting on one of the timbers, much in the same 
position as that in which I had left him the 
night before ; but he did not rise when I turned 
the light upon him. He only said: 

_“‘ Who comes? who comes at the great bid- 
ding ?” 

His behaviour did not tend to allay my un- 
easiness. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said, “ Mr. Mainborough. 





[a FRIGHTFUL FALL. ] 


I’m come back again—your old friend Silas. 
Arn’t you glad to see me ?” 

* No,” he answered, turning slowly round. ‘I 
am not glad. I have petitioned that it might 
not be you, and it has been all in vain. Come 
here, Silas Butts.” 

I walked up to him, and setting down my 
basket, said : 

«Here is your supper, Mr. Mainborough. You 
ought to be hungry. We will sit together whilst 
you eat it.” 

“Supper ?” he repeated. “ What haveI, who 
live among the spirits, todo with supper? I 
have my work to do, and I must do it. I wish 
it had been some one else, though, and not you, 
Silas. Give me the basket.” 

He began to grope among its contents. 

"Ts there a knife ?” he asked. 

« Yes.” 

As I spoke he drew it out. What did he want 
that knife for? Was he mad, and did he mean 
to murder me? Should I try to wrest it from 
him? I was calculating what chance a weak 
man like myself would have in grappling with 
one of his size, when he sprang up and made 
towards the farther corner of the loft. 

In that corner was the large trap-door through 
which such bells as needed repair could be 
lowered and drawn up again. From this there 
was a sheer descent of forty or fifty feet or 
more to the pavement below. He threw open 
the lid, and flung the knife through the open- 
ing. 

e It is all right now,” he said, returning to 
me. ‘ Yes, thank heaven! I shall not have to 
do it now.” 

He sat by my side, and, breaking off a few 
mouthfuls of bread, began to eat them. 

I felt relieved. The danger seemed past. 

A new idea struck me. Perhaps the loneli- 
ness and gloom of this hiding-place was preying 
upon his mind. 

‘Mr. Mainborough,” I said, “ this is a cold, 
dreary place. Let us go down to my house, 
where it’s warm and comfortable, and have 
supper there. Come along!” 
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“Hush !” he whispered, laying his hand on 
my arm. “Don’t talk of going. They will hear 
us. They won’t let us go. When they speak I 
must obey them.” 

Springing up, and before I could guess his 
purpose, he was at the door. He closed it, 
locked it on the inner side, and took out the 
keys. With a thrill of terror I said to myself: 

“He is a madman!” 

If I could not regain possession of those keys, 
my position would be a most awkward one. 
I hurried towards him, but the great timbers 
were between us, and hindered me. Before I 
could reach him, with another peal of laughter, 
such as that which had met me on the stairs, 
he tossed the bunch of heavy keys through the 
trap-door after the knife. Then he returned to 
his former seat, and motioned me again to sit 
beside him. 

What was I to do now? I could not think. 
It seemed impossible now to leave the bell-loft. 
My only hope lay in conciliating and keeping 
him quiet. I sat down as he desired. 

Insane as his last act had been, he now 
appeared to be quite composed and rational. 

“You and I are old friends, Silas!” 
observed. 

“ Yes, Charles, and friends I hope we shall 
always be.” 

* Listen to me. I want to talk quietly to you. 
I have had troubles of late—I have been ill—I 
have been persecuted.” 

“ Weall have our troubles,” I said, soothingly; 
“but you are betternow. Everything will soon 
be right again.” 

‘Yes, all will be right again; but the cost— 
the cost !’’ 

“Never mind, so that you get well.” 

“ But Ipo mind, Silas Butts! It isa dreadful 
thing that has to be done. Shall I tell you 
all about it ?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said I, only anxious to 
keep him quiet. 

“This is a wonderful place,” he began, in a 
slow, solemn tone; “full of spirits! They live 
here among the bells. I have been talking with 
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them ever since I came here. They have told 
me what I must do to get well again.” 

“Ah! And what wast?” 

«I was to do their bidding, and not to fail.” 

« Well ?” 

«T was to strike on that bell three times, and 
someone would come.” 

“ Ard what then ?” 

«“Hosh!’ He laid his hand.ommy arm, and 
spoken a whisper. “I was to kill whoever 
cameyand then I should be well! But-if I dissy- 
obey them, they will kill me!” 

As\he'said this, in a low, deliberate whisper; 
a shudder passed through me; but I controlled 
myself as best I could. 

“You must not believe themjoCharles,”. I 
atswered. “They are wickeds 

«“T thought they wererwieked whew aitiwae’ 
you'that came. I saidd would’not obey them— 
sol threw the knifelaway.” ” 

“THat was rightet. Dé nop‘listetretotiem 
again You amid were alwayg great: friends, 
Charlie Mainboron 

Atitivatinomen’ s clodk beganto strikéseven. 

There, right up amongtite -belis)the sound). 
wasideafening, and each strokeasit felb seemed 
to rouse an increasing: frénay See 
He'sprang up,-and waved Risarm 

« There } there !”!"hé-shouted ; ee don’t yar 
héarthem? Theyrery ‘ Do'it! Do it ? andat' 
must. be done. did rou come here, Sifas): 
Butts? I prayed that it might not be you, and 
yet yowoame !”! 

Alarmed atthis sudden outbreak, I had jumped |: 
backwards, amdwplated some'of the timberwork 
between us.s. Tt had been a faint and dréary 
hope that I hath cherished of keeping him quiet: 
through théilohg, November night in that awfuld- 
place. But»that:hépe, such as-it was; wasmow 
gone. There I was; face to face with ‘a “*blood- 
thirsty maniac, bent on my destruction, . Mine 
was a horrible situation. I é¢ould not get out. 
Even if I could raise an alarm by sounding the 
bells, it might cost the labour of hours to burst 
open the heavy oaken doors and ponderous locks 
which, at the head of the stairs and the bottom 
of the tower, barred me from the rest’ of man- 
kind. It seemed vain to grapple with. the 
lunatic. He had twice my strength, and was, 
moreover, animated by the fury of madness. I 
sickened at the thought’ of that coming doom 
which seemed inevitable. 

My chances of escape were, indeed, small; yet 
to'such feeble hope of life as remained, I clung 
tenaciousiy. The bells and their heavy frames 
of timber formed in some sort barriers between 
myself and Charles Mainborough, who was now 
making every effort to get at me. If I was less 
powerful, I was at least as,active as he was, and 
the fear of a dreadful death makes. a man 
wonderfully alert. Again and»agaim he en- 
ceavoured to seizeme,; but I contrived to elude 
him, and still to keep some of, the woodwork 
between us. 

Yet this was an awful time forme. All my 
efforts seemed of noovher use than to prolong 
my agony ; for of ultimate escape there seemed 
no hope. Meanwhile, a false step, any little 
indecision on my part, would bring a horrible 
and certain death. Yes, a certain death; for 
ever and anon, as the gleam of the lantern feil 
upon the maniae’s face, I could see it glaring at 
me between the beams, with the expression of 
some savage beast. All thoughtof mercy had 
left him. My time would be short if once I fell 
into his clutches ! 

In my despair, whilst I dodged round the 
bells, I now began to beat upon them with my 
bare fists. They replied by uttering a dull, 
booming sound, which seemed to fill the place, 
and to exasperate the m: adman toa still greater 
pitch of frenzy. He redoubled his efforts to 
get at me. 

How long this chase for life and death may 
have gone on I can only guess. It seemed to 
have lasted for hours, and yet, as the candle 
still burnt on, this could not have been the case. 
I was, however, gtadually becoming exhausted, 
and therefore less wary than before. 

Presently I stumbled over a projecting beam, 
and fell. Charles Mainborough was on me in 
a moment. His hand grasped my shoulder, and 


as I tried to avoid him, my foot struck against 
the lantern and overturned it. Favoured by the 
sudden ‘darkness which followed;d-once more 
eluded hime 

Yet the darkness which now filled the bell-| 
loft bynomeans made him relinquish iris design. | 
He seemed to catch the slightest~neise-whieh I 
made; and tien I could hear: ‘Leeyponationsly 
feeling his way towards me.* 

The horror of my situation” sesmed tather: 
intreased than otherwise. In eed to eee 
him, I had to use the utmost cautions shoe 
that. wight make. nondise, papatoealon 
might avoid stumbling througir that’ awful 

place whichI knew he had left: standing open 
thsi trap-door. 

It. was a fearfal tHing-to-hearchis-stealthy 

step ‘and=Smothered b 
proachedme,;-and sometinies-even tor feel the: 
tonelriof ‘his outetretched hand! 


seems to me now little less than mirAculous; yet" 
again and again I did it. 
Atilast, supposing that my best chanee lay in 


\and thererremained without stittingsa muscle. 


ing after me. 
ssearch, and was stille, I began to 

> Alas! to my eonsternation, a moment later I 
héard a jinglin sound. He had found the 
lantern, in which’I had left the: matches, and 
was striking one’! When he had procured & 


Ir was TOWARDS THE raar-roon! 

The horror of this conviction gave me new 
energy. I clung frantically. to,every piece of 
timber and projecting ledge that we passed. 

It was all in. vain.. On I went; and as he 
swung me over the fearful opening, he again 
gave vent to that loud laugh which I had twice 
heard before. As he did so, he loosed his hold 
of me. Down I -went, but not at once falling 
clear. I had caught the side of the hole with 
my hands, and was-hangiag on by. them, whilst 
I swung over the black abyss. <All my weight 
was upon them, yet I held on like a vice. 

I could not long have maintained: my- grip, 
even had I been left to mysélf; but £ was not 
left to. drop from»exhaustion. My enemy was 
bent on completing his work quickly. I could 
feel that he was putting out all his. force to uh 
clasp my fingers one by one.. I was. going! 
knew it. My hold-was loosened, and i fell! 

I could have fallen but a few feet when I 
came in contact with another object+one: of 
the bell-ropes ; and as the drowning man 
clutehes at straws, I clung to it--in this instance 
to better purpose: it sustained me. 

At this moment I have a vividerecollection of 
turning .my eyes upwards for an. instant... It 
could nave been but a momentary glance, yet 
what I saw remains most.firmly. imprinted. on 
my memory,, With the light. of the lantern 
upon it, the face of tire maniac,was glaring: at 
me through the opening like that of .a demon. 
Then, suddenly, he seemed to overbalance,hims 
self. He shot headlong past me, and fell 
heavily.on the! floor—far, far below! 

From the mere instinct. of. self-pteservation— 
for I can lay no claim to presence of mind—I 
still kept hold of my. rope, though it was now fast 
gliding through my hands.’ Faster and. faster 
it passed through them, and I had:a,burning 
sensation as though the flesh of my palms and 
fingers were being torn from the. bones.: Some 
time before I reached. the bottom, I must have 
relinquished my grasp, for I have an indistinct | 
recollection of taking a sudden shoot..down- 
wards—and then all seemed blank. 

When ‘I. came ‘to..nryself I felt. bruised and 
shaken, but-I was able to-rise. There. were 
lights and voices outside the tower. My beating 
on the bells had alarmed the village. 





“he! ap-t 


How «I could have contrived: to: escape him} 


keeping perfectly still, L crept bemeath tire clock, |. . 


Fotsome time I could hear hiwvainly grop=} | 
Ten he seemed-to give-upitiey | 


light he turneditwr6und till it tel 5 on me, and 


In my first attempts to get up I happened to 
touch the keys, which were lying beside me on 
P ment; andndwyas- well ‘agmy bleeding 

hands would | it, I anlocked the door 
oc with th them the 
-two strangers whomel ‘geen ip the morning. 
t In that annual wrecked seaneiy 
which lay upon*thestones,;tney recognized the 
body of a . dangerous‘duiatic who had escaped 
ttesia distentaeyhiinectiteie pation! Having 
reasons for supposing that he had come to our 
} Villages they had-started in pursuit. 
—_—— 


bp A FAMILY PICTURE INTHE STREETS. 
; OF:LONDON. 
BY THY LATE G.-LINNSEVs BANKS. 


' i Conn, numbed; bowed with care, 
Folded his b 


4 


(rene 


One; two, three, fotlbter 
Cling,wlike the ivy 
That flourisned and 
The jong summ 
Réund his own womngpe aban: 
Wasit thus, always thus— 
4 Friendléss and lone? 
! Rete of hearts—kindred neart— 
Twin with his own’? 


then he darted upon me like a tigers: : « Siivrn of: ; by ~ 
I struggled Lonmin to newer th me; but it} we i! i 

was useless. He see ed- to: have the strength Logis py Arran 

often mens I pees throttled, a tor sone} be Ls een epg 

moments lost: my" sness. ep 

aware that he was dragging me ee Once, when it bloomed f° 

whither? I knew the di ¥ : hose babes ? Sepp tiey an 

meaning. weof down’ — 


Mother to kiss them” 
And lay their heads down ? 
Dear friends to humour them ? 
Schoolmates for play ?— 
What say those trembling limbs? 
Famine by stealth 
Plund’iing their, héalth; 
Wearing both body and spirit away = 
On the crowd travel—on. 
Think they of him? 
They’re busied with worldly cares, 
Nursing each whim— . 
Ledger.and counting-house, 
Fashion and ball, .. 
Oh, ’tis.a mighty throng ! 
Going home— 
Called. from home-— 
Hopes to encourage and pleasures to pall 2 
Laden with homely foods ’ 
Smiles in his eye, 
The stout-hearted labonrer 
Passes ‘them by. ' 
After his little:store 
Longings they cast: 
Would they could eat of it— 
Bega meal++ 
- ‘But torfeel 
Grateful to God that their hunger is past v 
Brougham, steed; equipzze; 
Phaeton and pair, 
Through the street madly dash. 
‘What does he there, 
Blocking the carriage way ? 
Drive the wretch henee— 
Honse him for vagrancy ! 
Let him lay, 
Waste away,’ 
Till he shall answer the heinous offence h 
Wine-bibber—reveller— 
Gold-hoarding slavé— 
Is there no hope for them— 
None but the grave’? 
Thou to whom Providence 
Kindly has given, 
‘What if this Lazarus, 
Now clothed with stiame, 
Admission shall claim, 
When his wrongs doom thee an outcast from 
heaven ? 
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NELLIE’S PREDICAMENT. 
A REAL OCCURRENCE. 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBE2.) 

By SYBIL. 


atin 
<> 





Many years ago I spent the summer with my 
favourite brother, who had recently married, 
and was settled with his wife in a charming 
house.in a country village in Devonshire. 

There was delightful society in the neigh- 
bourhood, and we were very gay throughout my 
visit, garden. parties, picnics, and impromptu 
dances being the order of the day. I was just 
eighteen, in high health and spirits, and so was 
quite in my element. 

During the summer I met with an amusing 
adventure, and from it I date the beginning of 
my life’s great happiness. 

One lovely day in July, I went down to break- 
fast full of pleasurable anticipations of a picnic 
to which we had been invited by some friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce. Those invited were to 
meet at the appointed place at one o’clock, and 
after spending the afternoon in the woods, we 
were all to adjourn to Hazel Manor for “ high 
tea,” to be followed by a carpet “ hop.” 

I was talking to my sister-in-law, Ethel, who 
was making the tea, when my brother came 
into the room with a rueful look on his face, 
and exclaimed : 

“IT say, Ethel, here’s a pretty go! Juno has 
got such a cold that Tompson says he does not 
dare take her out to-day.” 

«What a nuisance!’ cried Ethel. ‘“ What 
are we to do? Could we borrow a horse any- 
where, do you think ?” 

**No chance of that, dear. Everyone wants 
their own horses to-day. Iam afraid we shall 
have to give up the picnic.” 

We looked at each other with dismal faces. 
We had all looked forward to this special pic- 
nic, which had been planned to show me a very 
lovely part of the country which'I much wished 
to see, and to miss it would be too aggravating, 
as we agreed. 

Suddenly a bright notion occurred to me, 
which I promptly put into words. 

“Why not take Ethel’s pony carriage ?” 

“Ethel’s pony carriage!” exclaimed my 
brother. «‘ My dear Nellie, you must have taken 
leave of your senses! Howiare three of us to 
crowd into that ?’ 

“There is Tim’s seat... That will do for one 
of us,” I replied. 

“ Which of us?” laughed Charlie. “I beg to 
remark that I decline in toto to occupy: Tim’s 
seat. 

“« But I can sit there,’”? I answered. 

‘* Really,” quoth Ethel, “I, think it is not a 
bad idea at all. I do not see why we should 
not take the pony. carriage, if Nellie. does not 
mind Tim’s seat. I’m only afraid that you will 
not be so comfortable.as I could wish, dear 
Nellie.” 

“ Are you-quite sure you don’t mind ?” asked 
Charlie. ‘ 

“‘ Quite sure,” Ireplied. ‘ Indeed, I thinkit 
will be much nicer than that great waggonette, 
for in it we can drive through the pretty lanes 
which are too narrow for a larger carriage.” 

“All right,” said Charlie. “If you are 
pleased, Iam. I wili just run round to the 
stables and tell Tompson to nave Punch and 
Judy ready, and then let’s have breakfast.” 

In due time Ethel’s pony carriage came round. 
It was a pretty, light vehicle, drawn by a lovely 
pair of ponies, and had been given to Ethel by 
her father when she married. At the back was 
a little seat, movable at pleasure, which, as a 
rule, was only used when Ethel took the little 
page with her. It certainly was rather tiny, 
but 1 was a small person, and so it did very 
well for me; and when we were fairly started 
we all agreed that it was much pleasanter to be 
able to dispense with the attendance of servants. 

We had the most delightful day. Never was 
& more perfectly assorted party of people than 








were present'at that picnic. There was not a 
single contretemps, nothing to interfere with 
our pleasure, and we all enjoyed ourselves most 
thoroughly. ~- 

By no means the least. agreeable part of our 
jaunt was the homeward drive. We started 
soon after ten o’¢lock, as we had several miles 
to drive. There was only a young moon, bat 
the night was cloudless, and the stars so brilliant 
that it was not dark. 

I was rather tired, so I told my companions 
that I did not care totaik, and they left me to 
my own thoughts, which were of a pleasant 
nature. They soon became so engrossed in 
their own conversation that I believe they for- 
got my éxistence altogether. 

I was sittin in lazy enjoyment of the balmy 
breezes that floated over the heather-clad moors, 
and of the evening stillnéss, broken only by the 
sleepy twitter of birds or the lowing of cattie 
in the distance, when suddenly there was a jerk, 
and without. any further warning off came 
Tim’s seat, and I was deposited upon my back 
in the sandy lane. 

At first I was too much astonished to cry out, 
and I was not at all hurt. Then I was: over- 
powered with langhter at my truly ludicrous 
position, and when at last I struggled to my 
feet the pony carriage had disappeared, its 
occupants in blissful ignorance that I was left 
behind in the road. 

What wasItodo? I did not know my way 
home, and even had I done so, the idea of a long 
walk alone at eleven o’clock at night was not 
altogether pleasant. 

I looked about, hoping that some light might 
betray the whereabouts of a cottage; but no— 
nowhere was any light to be seen. However, it 
was quite clear that I could not stay where I 
was, so I set off along the lane, hoping that ere 
long my absence would be discovered, and that 
someone would come to my rescue. 

I had not walked very far before I came'to a 
gate, opening into a tiny garden belonging toa 
cottage. A light shone through the wintiow, 
which was only partially covered by the blind. 

I opened the gate and went to the door, but 
hearing the sound of a voice, I peeped in at the 
window before knocking. 

In the room was a man who had a large Bible 
open before him, out of which he was reading 
to his wife, who sat by, nursing her baby. This 
sight reassured me. I felt that a man so em- 
ployed would be a safe guide, and I determined 
to ask him to walk home with me when he had 
finished reading. Meantime, I stood leaning 
against the garden gate. 

As I waited, the stillness of the summer night 
was broken by the sound of a horse’s trot. ‘It 
came on quickly, and just passed me, Then, 
attracted, I suppose, by my‘white dress, the 
rider wheeled round, and came up to me. 

* Miss Graham!” he uttered, in a voice of 
intense surprise. ‘All alone here! What has 
happened ?” 

The speaker was a great friend of my 
brother’s, and the vicar of an adjacent villace. 
I had been ‘introduced to him that.day at the 
picnic, and—shall I confess it?—he was a pro- 
minent object in the pleasant thoughts to which 
T have alluded. 

I told him what had happened, and we had a 
hearty laugi over my predicament. 

«*What have you done with Tim’s seat?” 
asked Mr. Franklin, as soon as he could speak. 

“Oh, I left that in the ditch,” I said. “TI 
daresay it will be found there to-morrow.” 

Mr. Franklin tried to persuade me to let him 
put me on his horse, but I preferred trusting to 
my own legs, so he drew the bridle over his arm 
and turned to walk with me. 

What a pleasant walk that was! I never en- 
joyed one more; and I was almost sorry when, 
about two miles from home, we met Charlie 
coming back in the pony carriage to look for me, 

Man-like, as soon as he saw that I was safe, 
he vented his previous anxiety upon me by 
scolding me rather crossly for not calling out to 
draw ‘his attention to my position. 

« But I could not scream, Charlie,” I said, 
**T was laughing so heartily !” 

Then, as-the whole absurdity of the affair 


presented itself to me afresh, I laughed merrily, 
Charlie and Mr. Franklin roaring in company. 

As soon as he could speak, Charlie pretended 
to-be cross, saying, in an aggrieved tone: 

‘* Perhaps, when you have finished laughing, 
Nellie, you, will get into the carriage and allow 
me to take you home. I left Ethel in nysteries, 
convinced that I should ‘find your mangled 
remains in the road; andI had a difficuity to 
make Punch and Judy come back, they were in 
such tantrums at ‘having: to leave their stavles 
benind them. So I think we had better get 
back as soon as possible.” 

So Mr. Frankiin helped me into the carriage, 
and having said good night, turned back to go 
to his own home, having come out of his way to 
walk with me. 

When Punch and Judy found their heads 
turned homewards they went like the wind, and 
soon I was safe in Ethel’s pretty: drawing-room, 
recounting my adventure for her edification. 

We had only just finished breakfast the next 
morning when Mr. Franklin made his anpear- 
ance to inquire if I was any the worse for the 
contretemps; and after that he was for ever 
finding some excuse for cailing upon. us. Charlie 
was rather surprised at tuis, but. Erhnel under- 
stood it ali, and when he was announced would 
look at me in a roguish way that made me feel 
hot. 

Ten came a day when words were spoken 
that made me feel myself the happiest woman 
upon earth. Charlie and Ethel were in the 
garden, and I was alone in the drawing-room 
when Mr. Franklin came. 

I do not remember what he said, but in a 
moment I found myself folded in his arms, 
while I wept happy tears on his breast. Then 
Charlie and Ethel came in, and I slipped away. 
Ethel quickly followed me to sympathize in my 
joy, and to tell me how delighted she was that 
I was tobe settled nearher. Then came dear 
Coariie’s concratulations. He gave me a hearty 
kiss as. he said: 

“*So that’s the way the wind. blows, is it, 
Nellie? Weil, .I’m very glad, dear! ‘Tom 
Franklin is the best fellow out, and I think you 
are a very lucky girl.” 

An opinion which I endorsed. 

Before another summer came round I was 
installed in the pretty vicarage of Ancombe as 
its. mistress. Many a time have my husband 
and I laughed over the results of my eventful 
drive in Ethel’s pony carriage. Our children 
delight in hearing the story. ‘T'ne pretty lane 
in which Tim’s seat deposited me is a favourite 
haunt of theirs. Any question of ‘ Where 
shall we walk to-day ?”’ is apt to be answered in 
chorus, “ To the lane where papa found mamma. 
It is sos—pretty and so nice!” 

A sentiment echoed in their mother’s heart 
for “auld lang syne!” 











Wen once infidelity can persuade men that 
they shall die like beasts, they will soon be 
brought to live like beasts. 

Tue large Jewish population of Russia is 
chiefly descended from successive waves of 
Jewish immigrants from Germany, where they 
were-alternately tolerated and persecuted ; while 
Poland remained for a long time consistently 
tolerant, and a Polish king, like Ahasuerus of 
old, took a Jewish wife. In the neighbourhood 
of Wilna and Warsaw many towns and villages 
are entirely Jewish. Here the language has 
been preserved and systematized; grammars 
and dictionaries of it have been written; the 
Bible and Rabbinical works, as well as English. 
and French novels and German treatises, have 
been translated into it; and a vigorous periodi- 
cal press keeps those who speak it weil informed 
of tne events of the day. ‘The otnerwise natural 
process of extinction is checked in the case of 
this dialect by the Jews being compulsorily con- 
fined by tne Government to certain provinces of 
Russia. Dramatic performances on the Feast 
of Esther, at marriages, and on other festive 
oceasions, are given in the langnage, and a 
regular theatre has been established at Odessa 





for tne Judiseh-Deutsch drama. 
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STRANGE STORIES. 





A Guost Story. 


Tuer Abbé Bezuel communicated the following 
strange story to the well-known Abbé de Saint 
Pierre, who, by-the-bye, besides the authorship 
of “ Paul and Virginia,” anticipated the Peace 
Society by an equally well-digested project of 
universal brotherhood. The Abbé Bezuel, it 
may be remarked, enjoyed a spotless reputation 
for truth and sincerity. 

The abbé was about fifteen years of age in 
1693, when he became acquainted at college with 
the children of a solicitor, Daboquéne by name, 
and who were students like himself. A parti- 
cular friendship grew up between him and the 
eldest, whose name was Desfontaines, and who 
was about his own age. 

Walking together one day in the year 1696, 
conversation fell upon a work in which they had 
read an account of two friends, who had pro- 
mised one another that the one who should die 
first should come and inform the survivor of his 
decease, and which event actually took place. 

Desfontaines proposed to Bezuel that they 
should bind themselves by a similar promise, 
bat Bezuel did not give his consent till some 
months after, when his friend being about to 
leave college for Caen, they exchanged manu- 
scripts, written and signed with their own 
blood. 

For some time an active correspondence was 
carried on between the two friends, till, six 
weeks having elapsed without his having re- 
ceived a letter, Bezuel was walking in a meadow 
in the afternoon of the 3lst July, 1697, when 
he felt a sudden faintness come over him, from 
which he was some minutes in recovering. 

The next day the same weakness overtook 
him at tne same hour, and so also the day after, 
but upon the latter occasion Desfontaines 
appeared to him, making signs to him, as if 
calling him near to his person. As he was 
seated on a bench, he withdrew a short dis- 
tance to make room for his friend. Several 
students who were present observed this move- 
ment. As Desfontaines, however, did not come 
nearer, Bezuel got up and went to him. 

The spectre then took his friend by the arm, 
and, leading him away to a quiet spot, ad- 
dressed him as follows : 

“I have come to keep my promise. I was 
drowned the day before yesterday in the river 
at Caen, at about this hour. I was out walking 
with the Abbé de Menil Jean; it was so hot 
that we resolved upon a bath. When in the 
river a faintness came over me, and I sank to the 
bottom. The abbdé dived after me; I seized him 
by the foot, but whether he thought it was a 
salmon, or that he wished to get back again 
without interruption, he gave me a tremendous 
kick that finally disposed of me on the bed of 
the river.” 

Desfontaines also spoke of other matters to 
his friend, and charged him with various mes- 
sages for nis brother, as also for his fatner and 
mother, and further, bade him repeat for him 
seven psalms tnat had been given him as a 
punishment the Sunday previous to his death, 
and which he had omitted to recite before tne 
catastrophe. 

Bezuel promised all, and wished to embrace 
his deceased friend, but he only found asnadow, 
although the spectre held him so tightly vy tne 
arm that he felt a sensible pain from the pres- 
sure. The spectre looked rather taller than 
when alive, was half naked, and a manuscript 
was interwoven in bis long, light hair, on which 
he could only read the syllable “in.” He had 
his usual voice, and appeared neither gay nor 
sorrowful, but in perfect tranquillity. He after- 
wards disapveared, saying, ‘‘ Jusque, jusque!” 
which was his favourite expression when he 
bade good-bye to his fellow-collegians. 

The abbé, who related the story to Saint 





Pierre, added that he saw his friend on several 
subsequent occasions. 


Here is 


Anotuer Guost Srory, 


communicated by one who, by his profession, 
may be supposed to be beyond the reach of 
puerile apprehension, while, by the active life 
he was leading at the time, he was also little 
exposed to the influence of a diseased imagina- 
tion. This story is attested by Monsieur le 
Comte de Touchebdmuf-Clermont, one of the 
illustrious names of modern France. 


TI trust that I shall not be taken fora person 
of a weak and superstitious mind, which would 
tally but badly with the profession of arms tnat 
I have followed from early youth. I believe 
that too much importance must not be attached 
to those dreams which besiege us during the 
darkness of night, and which are generally the 
result of sensations experienced during the day, 
or of a laborious digestion, or which may be 
looked upon as the reflection, if I may so express 
myself, of the passions which domineer over 
us. 
“ Nevertheless, I know that the Almighty can 
do whatever it pleases Him, and it would per- 
haps be rash to refer to mere chance a circum- 
stance that happens only once in one’s life, and 
which coincides exactly with the fact which gave 
birth to it. 

“Here is what happened to me, and which I 
attest to be true in the name of that honour 
which is characteristic of a French officer. 

“After having traversed Spain in almost 
every direction with the Fourth Regiment of 
Dragoons, in which I was then the youngest 
lieutenant, it was at last resolved upon evacuat- 
ing tne Peninsula, in consequence of tne disas- 
ters of the fatal campaign in Russia. Madrid 
was accordingly evacuated, and the division of 
dragoons to which I was attached bivouacked, 
the 5th of April, 1815, at Guadalapajar, seven 
leagues from the capital. On arriving at the 
bivouac I was ordered on the main guard, and 
my post was established at but a short distance 
from the palace of the Escurial, where I placed 
wy videttes in face of those of the English. 

“My duty and the safety of tne army de- 
manded that I should make numerous rounds 
during the night, to see that the videttes did 
their duty, that everything was quiet, and that 
no surprise was to be apprehended. 

“On returning from these rounds, I got down 
from my horse, and threw myself, enveloped in 
my cloak, upon some chopped straw that served 
as a bed; but as soon as, from extreme fatigue, 
I fell asleep, I saw my poor good mother in the 
act of dying. Tinese repeated apparitions took 
place after midnight, but without a single word 
being addressed to me, or any other sign made 
as if to ask me for my prayers. And, truly, of 
what avail would the prayers of a dragoon nave 
been, who had for so long time been engaged in 
wars in a country where they had finished by 
putting everything to fire and sword ? 

«Early the next morning the whole army had 
to cross tne Guadarrama, whicn separates the 
two Castiles, and I received orders to join my 
regiment, which was in the advance guard. 
I had to make my way for four or five nours 
through an immense column, composed of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and amid car- 
riages and waggons; but all this confusion 
could not entirely dispel the mournful visions of 
tne night; and it was in this frame of mind 
that I joined the Fourth Dragoons, which had 
halted on the other side of the mountain, at the 
foot of which was the celebrated pozada of San 
Raphael, the only inn that is to be met with in 
these wild and desert places. 

** The tumult of bivouacs, the long duration 
of the retreat, the fatal battle of Vittoria on the 
21st of June, where I was exposed for upwards 
of an hour to the fire of a battery of guns, and 
the flignt that ensued, succeeded, however, in 
dispelling from my mind all thoughts of the 
lugubrious apparition of the Escurial. The 
army at length reached the French territory, 
and the moment I could get a little quiet on our 





side of the Pyrenees I wrote to my mother, to 
announce my return in comparative health and 
safety. 

“ As the army still continued to mancuvre a 
good deal, it was some time before I received an 
answer, and that came at last from my father, 
who informed me that I had lost my mother on 
the night of the 5th or 6th of April. It was the 
first letter that I had received from my family 
since my entrance into Spain, for, being almost 
always on horseback, letters went astray, and 
never reached me, added to which, it had been 
reported that I had fallen on the field of battle. 
Be that as it may, I compared the dates, and I 
found that the melancholy event had taken 
place the very time that my mother appeared 
to me at an interval of three hundred leagues, 
and at a few paces distant from the Escurial. 
But distance probably has no existence for 
spirits that are disengaged from the trammels 
of their terrestrial envelope. 

«This singular incident reminds me that my 
father, the most truthful man I ever knew, has 
since told me that my mother, by birth Countess 
of Durfort, being at that time canoness of the 
noble Chapter of Neuville, near Lyons, was 
induced by her more youthful associates to have 
her fortune told, and it was predicted to her 
that she should die abbess. ‘ Die an abbess !’ 
she replied, smiling; ‘I who will not take the 
vows ?” 

** Nevertheless, she died not abbess, but at 
Besse (& Besse), which is the name of the 
chateau where she expired. Is it chance? or 
is it God who permitted persons of suci little 
estimation in general as fortune-tellers to pro- 
phesy justly, putting tne pun aside? Be 
that as it may, the facts are real, and I certify 
to their having occurred in my family; never- 
theless, notwithstanding their truth, I attach 
no serious belief to dreams; but every one is 
free to form what deductions he pleases from 
them.” 


It would appear from this that French soldiers, 
with all their warlike ardour and chivalrous 
devotion, were not without tneir superstitious 
weaknesses. These have, indeed, existed from 
all times, and more particularly among those 
who by aristocratic descent were imbued with a 
highly sensitive and impressionable nervous 
system. 


A VERIFIED PREDICTION. 


Saint Simon relates in his memoirs that, being 
in the camp before Namur in 1692, at a time 
when he was one of the king’s mousquetaires, 
he had formed a close friendship with one of his 
companions in arms, the Comte de Cesquen. 

«The poor boy” (he says) “did not live long. 
Having volunteered into the king’s regiment, 
and being on the point of joining his corps the 
next spring, he came and related to me that he 
had had his fortune told by a female, named 
«La du Perchois,’ who carried on the profession 
secretly at Paris, and that she had told him he 
would be drowned, and that soon, too. 

“T rallied him upon his foolish and’ imperti- 
nent curiosity, derided the ignorance of such a 
class of persons, and told him that she had 
founded her prophecy upon the sorrowful and 
sinister looks of my friend, who really was dis- 
agreeably ugly. 

«He started a few days afterwards, met with 
another man of the same trade at Amiens, who 
predicted the same thing to him ; and marching 
thence with his regiment to join the army, he 
stopped to water his horse in tne Escaur, and 
was drowned in the sight of the whole regiment, 
without anyone having it in their power to 
afford him assistance. » 

««T was extremely grieved at this event, which 
entailed an irreparanle loss upon his family. 
He had only two sisters, one of whom married 
the eldest son of M. de Monchevreuil, and the 
other took the veil in the Convent of the 
Calvary.” 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


It is related that at the birth of Catherine de 
Medicis, four old men—magi of tne middle ages 
—were summoned to the Palace Riccardi, the 
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magnificent abode of the Dukes of Florence, to 
draw the horoscope of the only daughter of the 
reigning duke. It was a dark night, and occa- 
sional flashes of lightning illuminated tne 
clouded sky. The chief members of the ducal 
family were assembled in a saloon, on a marble 
table in the centre of which was a richly-carved 
ebony cradle, in which the new-born infant 
reposed. 

“« Well, Master Bazil,” said the duke, address- 
ing the most venerable of the sages who had 
just been introduced into the presence of the 
Medicis, “have you agreed on your decision, 
and do you bring us good news ?” 

“The destiny of man,” answered tke old man, 
**does not depend upon those who interrogate 
it. We would wish, my lord duke, to record a 
favourable noroscope, but za 

**Go on, master ; I shall have courage.” 

« Well, remember this, lord duke: the child 
here present will have a life full of troubles and 
intrigues. Nevertheless, your family will not 
suffer from it, nor will the glorious Republic of 
Florence. But misery to the nation that re- 
ceives her! misery to the royal house into which 
she shall enter as wife and mother! I have 
spoken, and what I have said is the truth.” 

These sad predictions were received in gloomy 
silence. 

The duke only looked at the other old men, 
to see if he could detect on their faces any 
marks of disapprobation. 

But all three bowed their heads, as if to 
testify their assent to the words of Bazil. 

Nevertheless, the family held council. None 
of its members dared to cast doubts on the 
horoscope of Bazil, but they sought to find out 
means by which the evils with which the child 
was threatened could be averted. After a long 
deliberation, Catherine was condemned to eternal 
celibacy; but destiny is more powerful than the 
projects of men, as the future demonstrated but 
too truly. 

Twenty-one years after the events we have 
just related, a Spanish army, sent by Pope 
Clement VII. (himself a Medicis), was besieging 
Florence. In 1527 the inhabitants had revolted 
against the Medicis, and had expelled all the 
members of that family from the territories of 
the republic, with the exception of Catherine, 
who was shut up in a convent of the city. 
Florence was obliged to open her gates to the 
besiegers, and the daughter of Laurent recovered 
her liberty at the very moment when the cause 
of her house was triumphant. 

Charles V., whose troops had just restored 
Florence to the Medicis, wished to obtain in 
recompence the hand of Catherine. The Pope 
refused it to him, preferring to bestow the 
maiden on the son of FrancisI. The German 
emperor was very wroth at this treatment, and 
he wrote an angry letter to the Pope, in which, 
after enumerating the services that he had 
rendered to the family, he complained vehe- 
mently of the preference shown to his rival. 

Clement, who knew the prophecy of Bazil, 
contented himself with replying to the emperor 
“that he had palmed off upon the French a 
woman who would breed disorder throughout 
the whole kingdom.” 

The marriage, which was solemnized at Mar- 
seilles in 1533, fully justified the predictions of 
Bazil in respect to the mother of Charles IX. 
and of Henry III., the Queen of Sr. Bartho- 


lomew. 











First Use or Gas at Str Watrer Scort’s. 
—“ In sitting down to table in autumn, no one 
observed that in each of three chandeliers there 
lurked a little tiny bead of red light. Dinner 
passed off, and the sun went down, and suddenly, 
at the turning of a screw, the room was filled 
with a gush of splendour worthy of the palace 
of Aladdin; but, as in the case of Aladdin, the 
old lamp would have been better in the upshot. 
Jewellery sparkled, but cheeks and lips looked 
cold and wan in this fierce illumination; and 
the eye was wearied,and the brow arched, if the 
at was at all protracted.”—Life of Scott, 
vol. Vv. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


“CURSE THE WHOLE BOILING OF ’EM—DEAR- 
BORN AND ALL.” 


For some seconds Grules was so staggered by 
Godrey’s unexpected appearance that he could 
say nothing. He stared during those seconds in 
a really idiotic manner at his fierce assailant. 
Godrey’s left hand tightened round Grules’ 
throat, which compelled him to speak at last. 

«* Leave go! you’re choking me!” he said. 

Godrey’s hand slightly slackened its hold. 

“Do you know why I am here, you scoun- 
drel ?”? Godrey whispered between his closed 
teeth. 

“How should 1? I told youall I know about 
the girl. I ain’t got more to tell. I got a 
respectable situation now, and I ain’t going to 
bullied. Hands off, governor!” he added, more 
boldly, as the thought came to him that Godrey’s 
presence in Hermione Grove might be com- 
patible with Godrey’s ignorance of the truth. 
“ Hands off, governor, or I’ll call the police! 
D’ye hear ?” 

“T haven’t time to thrash you now, Grules, 
as you deserve,” said Godrey, ina whisper. “ I’ll 
keep cool! I’lldo you noharm! I would not 
call the police, if I were you, but I would walk 
quietly with Mr. Overside to the end of the 
grove—there ! where there are no houses—and I 
would tell him the true story of Miss Elworth’s 
disappearance !”” 

«TI know nothing more about it,” said Grules. 
“Let me be. You gd your way, and I'll go 
mine.” 

«I’ve come here to-night, Grules,” muttered 
Godrey, earnestly, “to get at the truth. I have 
not come unprepared !” 

A happy idea came to Godrey. He happened 
to have a little silver dog whistle in his waist- 
coat pocket. He took it out and showed it to 
Grules. 

“If I whistle this,” he said, “two gentlemen 
whom I left in the publichouse just by the 
corner willimmediately come to me. If I don’t 
whistle it during the next half hour, they will 
leave the publichouse and go away. I need 
not tell you my understanding with those two 
gentlemen. If you don’t tell me the truth at 
once, I shall whistle, and they wiil tell you what 
it is personally.” 

«* What then ?” 

“T shall say, ‘This is Grules. 

“Well!” muttered Grules, alarmed in spite 
of nimself, and deceived by Godrey’s false story, 
as Godrey had been deceived by his. 

«‘ They will instantly arrest you 

“For taking away the girl!’ 
Grules. “ Walker !” 

*“No,” said Godrey, quietly ; ‘for murdering 
the cab proprietor in Exeter—Josepn Dear- 
born !” 

At those words the horrible face of Grules 
grew pale; his cheeks seemed suddenly drawn 
in; he trembled from head to foot. He had 
always deemed himself safe, even from being 
suspected of having murdered Joseph Dear- 
born ! 

“It’s a lie!” he gasned, fixing his eyes with 
a blank stare on the silver whistle, on which he 
imagined his life depended. 

“Very well,” said Godrey; “but vou must 
prove it, or you will be hanged. The police 
have the clearest chain of evidence against you 
—you were seen entering Dearborn’s lodging— 
you were seen leaving it—part of the four hun- 
dred pounds has been traced to you! Answer! 
Shall [ whistle, or will you walk with me to that 
end of the grove and answer whatlI ask you 
truthfully ?” 

Grules hesitated for a few seconds. He con- 
trasted Godrey’s figure with his own. Clearly, 


>? 





interrupted 





he thought, with a bitter inward curse, he must 
go to the one end of the grove and ruin Tom 
Sheene’s scheme, or escape to the other end only 
to be caught and hanged. Wholly possessed by 
fear, he pointed sullenly to the secluded end of 
the grove. Godrey caught hold of hisarm and 
walked him there, where there was no likelihood 
of their being overheard. 

Fear sharpened Grules’ clever brain. He saw 
that his game was played, and that he and 
Sheene had lost it. The question he had te 
consider was : 

«How can I escape from death without losing 
the money I have invested in Sneene’s scheme?” 

“ Now!” whispered Godrey, hurriedly, “Iam 
ready to sell you your life. The two men in the 
publichouse are ignorant of your whereabouts ; 
I kept them in ignorance so that I could use the 
knowledge to my own end. Whether you are 
caught or not depends entirely on me—on 
whether you speak the truth and assist me in 
Miss Elworth’s recovery.” 

Godrey was unused to lying, and had not 
Grules been so terrified and so deeply consider- 
ing on what he could pick up among the ruins 
of Sheene’s scheme, he might nave detected 
from Godrey’s manner that Godrey was not 
speaking the truth. 

There was silence between them for a few 
moments. 

“Is Miss Elworth inside that house—number 
seven ?” said Godrey. 

“ Yes!’ said Grules. 

“Ts she married to Sheene ?” 

edt 

«Ts she ill?” 

“Yes 

** Dying ?” 

“No!” said Grules, still considering deeply; 
still trying to drive through the difficulty of 
restoring Eve to Godrey, and some of the money 
he had lent Sheene to his own pockets at the 
same time; still trying to get his life on good 
terms. 

“Is Sheene there ?” asked Godrey. 

“Tea,” 

“Are you employed by him ?” 

*¢ Tes.” 

Godrey caught hold of Grnles’ arm, and 
moved with him towards number seven. 

Grules’ position was desperate. If Godrey 
discovered that Eve’s death had been conspired, 
would he still consent to give Grules nis liberty ? 
At the last moment Grules saw a way through 
his difficulty. He had been working it out 
while he had been shortly answering Godrey’s 
questions. 

** Hold hard, governor !” he said, earnestly. 

Godrey stopped. 

«What have you to say? Be quick!” 

“What good can you do by going there ?” 
said Grules, slowly. “None. <Ain’t she his 
wife, Itell you? Can you take her away from 
her husband? No. Would he let you? Not 
him. P’raps it would come to blows ; well, he’d 
give you in charge. He’s got it all on his 
side.” 

Godrey moved on again impatiently towards: 
number seven. 

Grules stopped him again with the same 
words: 

** Hold hard, governor !’ 

«Listen here!’ he said. “ A lot of fuss and 
brawl would half kill your girl. Suppose you 
take her from here to-nignt quietly, and then: 
come back and have it out with Sheene to- 
morrow? Trust me. I'll manage it, if you’ll 
swear to keep the police in the dark about me!” 

Godrey considered for a few moments in 
silence. 

The first great point was to possess Eve and 
restore herto her aunt. The second, todemand 
an explanation of Sheene, and then to punish 
him by means of the law. Grules was to be 
relied on, Godrey argued, forasmuch as he 
imagined that his life depended on the issue. 
Actually, Godrey feared to meet Sheene at that 
moment, when his blood and brain were tingling 
witn excitement and resentment. He felt that 
he would not be able tocontrol nimself, that his 
indignation would assert itself in violence. He 
believed simply that Sheene nad fallen in love 
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with Eve, and had practised in some artful way 
on her poor, helpless madness and delusions, and 
eo made her his wife or mistress. At that 
thought, his fingers moved nervously, and the 
little real bad that was in him whispered, fiend- 
ishly, “ Go to number seven yourself ;” . but the 
good that was in him whispered, “ Leave it to 
Grules, and meet Sheene face to face only when 
you are cool and master of yourself.” 

«Can you bring Misa Elworth to me here in 
a quarter of an hour ?”’ said Godrey, looking at 
his watch. “It is now seventeen minutes to | 
nine. Can you do it, without my encountering 
Sneene—without Sheene knowing it ?” 

“ Ye os, ” 

** Have you a watch ?” | 

** Yes, 


sj" er 


> returned Grules, pulling a large. old | 
watch that Sheene had given him from 
his waistcoat pocket and looking at it. “I'm the 
same time as you.” 

Godrey glaneed at the bedroom window. ‘The | 
two female shadows were still there. Godrey | 
only thought now of the joy that would be Miss | 
W itchwood’s on the morrow. He glanced at the 
of the garden of numberseven. The fog 
was not so dense as it had been, and he saw 


1 > 
VaAck 


that there was no escape for Grules that way. | 
“Very well,” whispered Godrey, earnestly, to 

Grules; “I will wait here for you and Miss El- 

w orth. Wi nen my wate h and yo urs since it 


agrees with mine, point to nine, T whistle—that 


is to say, unless you bring Miss Elworth to me 

quietly and s afely before nine o’clock, you will 

be banged !” | 
“TD d hard lines, governor!” 





those terms ?”’ said 
significantly at the silver 


«Then you won't agree to 
Godrey, glancing 


«i'm 


bound to,” returned Grules. “IfI give 
her to you, you'll keep the police in the dark as 


or* 


much as you can—is that rignt ? 
es Ye s! Now go! You've little time to} 
Epare.”’ 
“Get two hansoms ready at the corner, | 
overnor !” 


“TwoP Why ?” 
“ Because I must hook it when you do. Sheene 
would kill me if I diin’t; besides, your two 
friends are too near for safety. Nine o'clock, 
governor!’ 
« Nine o’clock !” 
Without another word Grules walked away | 
from bim, passed into the garden of number | 
§ care and pulle ‘d out his lateh key when he | 
rea i the house door. | 
Geules paused the ? for | a moment. 


said Godrey. 


‘If I don’t stop her drinking the coffee, that 
eursed Overside will hang me! If I wastes 
time trying to put $ off, he’ll whistle and | 





hang me! If I let him.come in, he’ll find out} 
the game we've been upto,and hang me! Curse 


— Dearborn and a ull! lt 





the whole b oilin: r of "eu 








Sne one thinks I’nrt 1ing on him, there’ll be no | 
getting at the virl, and 4 11 clear out of it | 
clean, and spoil the marks of the insurance | 
rane. ‘T'here’s only one biessed way to get my 
blessed life, and some coin with it, and I must} 
Go it.” 

These and other thoughts oceurred to his 
fear-charpened brain as one thought. | 

He opened the door and entered number | 
seven. 


Some five minutes after he had closed the 
door, Godrey outside, watching and waiting in a | 
ia - . . ; . ' 
fever of suppressed excitement, saw the light inj 


the bedroom window lowered—thne shadows of | 
the woman and the girl disappear. 
Eve bad left her ded-enz umber for the: dini ne- | 


room, where the polos ned coffee was waiting for | 


> 


Her life depenied solely now on Grules’s love 
let 


CHAPTER XLII. 
“ PERHAPS I AM SLEEPING IN MY LIBRARY 
BEDROOM.” 





Ir was a quarter to nine when Grules entered 


7, Hermione Grove, 


thoroughly resolved to get | 


words, to restore Eve to Godrey and to carry 
away with’ him’ as,;muth money as he conld lay 
his hands on. 

There was, as Grules saw it, only one way of 
restoring Eve, unharmed, to Godrey, and there- 
fore, since his own life depended (as he ima- 
gined) on that restoration, he was about to take 
that way. In short, Grules, like many other 
men have done, was about to commit a second 
crime in order to escape from the consequences of 
a first. Godrey had promised to ‘‘ keep the police 
in the dark” concerning Grules. It would be 
quite as difficult, Grules thought, for the police 
to find him when he was “ wanted” for two 
offences as if he were only “‘ wanted” for one. 

Grules having entered the house, closed the 
street door quietly. Sueene, from the dining- 


| room, called nervously : 


“Ts that you?” 


Grules replied: 
“Right!” and entered the dining-room at 
once. 


Sheene was seated in an ordinary chair on one 
side of the fire-place. 
other 
which had apparently been.prepared for tne 
reception of an invalid, for on its seat were 
placed two cushions; over its back was the 
handsome Indian pcre before mentioned, and 
at its fe et a footstool. Between the occupied 
chair and the empty chair there stood the little 
circular chess-table with its red cloth. On the 
dining-room table, which was too ponderous to 
be wheeled sufficiently near to the fire for the 


side, 


| invalid’s comfort, was a tray, containing a coffee- 


sugar-basin, and a plate full of 
light biscuits. On the little circular chess-table 
were two white cups and saucers. Each cup 
was full of coffee, and one of them (the one 
intended for the person who should occupy the 


pot, milk-jug, 


| arm-chair) contained the poison. 


« Well?” said Sheene, in a whisper, as Grules 
seated himself on an arm of the unoccupied 
chair, with an air of careiessness. 

«« Well?” whispered Sheene, anxiously, “ have 
you put Lorrimore off ?” 

“Yes, governor. All serene! He won't 
bother you for a fortnight to come. Everything 
ready, I see,” he added, glancing significantly 
at the cup that was nearest to him, and resting 
| his huge nand on the edge of the chess-table. 

“ Yes,” said Sheene. 

“Is her coffee cooked ?” 

*« For God’s sake, hush !” 

« But is it, governor ?” 

« Yes,” whispered Sheene; ‘‘she will be here 
ina moment. Don’t speak to me now. Go! 
and be in readiness.” 

“One serious word with you, 
Gruies, earnestly. 

Sheene, surprised at the tone, fixed his eyes 
on Grules, who spread out his fingers on the 
shess-table and, invisibly to Sheene, moved its 
defective top about an inch to the left. 

“ Governor,” said Grules, so seriously as to 


governor,” said 





| rivet Sheene’s eyes on his own, and keep them 


from the hand that rested on the chess-tabie, 
whose top revolved like a music stool; “ gover- 
nor,” he said, “ you ought to put another 
thousand on my share. You’re in my hands 
altogether. Suppose I was to say, ‘Give me 
the money I lent you at once out of the money 
you got of Mrs. Drale’s, or I put, your wife and 
the police up to your game,’ what would you 
say? Where sould you be ?” 

He had moved the top of the chess-table partly 


| round, when he eame to the end of that last 


sentence. He knew that threatening words 
only would fix Sheene’s attention, would fix 
Sheene’s eyes and arouse his indignation. 
“Curse you! you knave!” Sheene muttered, 
fiercely. ‘‘Don’t try that game on, with me. 
I’m a coward so far as killing her goes, but by 
! ’m not afraid of such,a sneaking cur as 
you! Ishall say,‘ Not afarthing.’ You wretch, 
remember your position—contrasé. it with mine 
-—-who would believe you? Once for ail, 
threaten again, and Pili give you no money at 
all. Bre athe a word against me when it is over, 
and I’il clear myself in this way—I'll give you 
in charge for murdering her. ‘Now you under- 





his iife on good terms, that is to say, in otner | | stand me! 


Opposite him, on the | 
there stood an empty arm-chair | 


te siamese Scena 





Sheene lowered his eyes -for the first time 
since Grules had begun the conversation. 

Grules left the arm of .the unoccupied chair, 
and laughed and grinned at Sheene, face- 
tiously. Grules had done his work, so far, well 
and quickly. Under the guidance of his hand, 
the top of the chess-table had performed (un- 
noticed by Sheene) half a revolution, carrying, 
of course, the two cups with it. The cup of 
poisoned coffee was now on Sheene’s side of the 
table. The appearance of the tavle remained 
the same. 

“ Well, I’m hanged!” laughed Grules, * you 
was sold, governor; I wasafeerd yon would mull 
the business througn funking, and soI tried 
you—that’s right! You've got ail a lot of 
spirit lefti—and you'll want it. I don’t stick 
out for more coin. Iwas joking. ‘Truth and 
honour! You’re as plucky as tf 

«Hush! interrupted Sheene, turning pale 
and leaving his chair. ‘“ The time has come at 
last! Sheis here !”’ 

At that moment the dining-room door was 
opened, and Mrs. Drale and Live entered the 
room. 

“How pale you are!” said Sheene, taking 
Eve's handand kissing it. ‘“ We were wrong to 
let you get up! Wili you return to your room, 
dearest ? Do! do!” 

«No, I. will stop here,” she said, seating 
herself in the arm-chair, while Sheene and Mrs. 
Drale wrapped the shawl round her shoulders. 
“Tam not. pale because Iam ill, but because I 
have been startled by something. Don’t be 
frightened ; I will tell you. It is only one of 
my delusions.” 

Sheene kissed her forehead and seated him- 
self inthe other chair. Hesipped the poisoned 
coffee. Obeying a sign from him, Mrs. Drale 
and Grules left the room and closed the door. 
Grules followed the housekeeper into the 
kitchen and then glanced at his watch. It was 
nine minutes to nine. 

“ Master looks worse than mistress,” said Mrs. 
Drale to Grules. 

«He does that,” answered Grules; “ he’s very 
bad. He had a fainting-fit before you came in 
just now, but of course didn’t like the missus 
to know it, He told me to ask you to go for 
his favourite doctor, as I don’t know my way 
about; so you’d better be off, Mrs. Drale ; and 
you’re to take a cab.” 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Drale put on her bonnet 
and shawl as quickly as possible. 

*¢ Don’t let the missus know it,’ he says,” 
said Grules.. ‘‘ Be as quick as youcan. Don’t 
forget the address—Dr. Pask, Vittoria Terrace, 
Kensington.” 

Mrs. Drale departed at once, observed by 
Godrey, who was still watching’ and waiting in 
wearying suspense. Should he follow and ques- 
tion her? No! Directly after Mrs. Drale left 
the house, Grules, leaving the foolish errand 
girl asleep with her head and arms on the 
kitchen table, crept stealthily upstairs, paused 
when he reached the dining-room door, and, 
putting his ear to the keyhole, listened. 

Eve was speaking in a somewhat strange tone. 
It occurred to Grules for the first time, how 
very dissimilar Eve Sheene had been to Eve 
Elworth. Her voice now reminded him of 
Pondcourt. Since Eve had been. brought to 
London, he had never associated her in his 
mind with Pondcourt. Was she commencing to 
struggle into the light from out the dark decep- 
tion which had enveloped her ? 

“While I-was dressing,” Grules heard Eve 
say to Sheene, “these strange doubts came over 
me, suddenly and unaceountably.. I know I'am 
wrong. I know you have told me the truth— 
that you have my dear aunt’s and his bappi- 
ness in view, that you will fulfil your promise 
and soon establish it; still, these doubis have 
alarmed me. They will pass away. Do you 
know, I should not be surprised to find that 
my marriage with you was simply a dream. 
Perhaps I am sleeping in my livrary bedroom 
or on the sofa by the window. I will tell you 
something else that will make you smile. At 
my dear Pondcourt, I used to know what room 
Mr. Overside was, in, or whether he were in the 
house or not, instinctively. Now I feel the 
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same—lI feel quite indescribably that he is near | 
me at this moment!” 

Grules left the hall and crept up-stairs. He} 
entered Eve’s bedroom quietly, and wrote on a/| 
slip of paper the words, “I can’t manage it by 
nine. Give me five minutes more before you 
whistle.” 

He opened the bedroom window noiselessly. 
The fog was clearing. A little way to the left 
he saw two hansom cabs. Standing in the road 
he saw Godreye He crumpled the paper into a 
little ball and threw it to Godrey, who read it, 
and an instant afterwards nodded his head to 
Grules. Grules closed the: window, and then 
filled one pocket of hia:longsidingy coat with 
sundry articles of je ery.ylying. on Eve’s 
dressing-table, her pursepy:and aring box. 

From Eve’s bedreont hewent to Sheene’s 
‘dressing-room, and. quickl another pocket 
with all the smalh, s .of value that he 
could find. He. topieSneene’s bunch of--keys, 
and ,opened eae was a small 
tin cash-box. <Beainlocked the cash-box, and 
took from it seme sovereignsanhd six hundred 
and fifty, pounds;in \Bankoft'England notes 


«Mrs. D a-will), which 
he put uilysit his: trousers’ pocket. 
Replacin eashebox»:and locking the cup- 


board, he-wenthack again into Eve’s bedroom. 
‘There helooked:at his watch again. 


One minute-and a half to-nine. 
The dining-roam. bell rang ay 2 He: took a | 
long grey waterproof cloak with a hood of Eve’s 


from a peg, went downstairs, threw the cloak 
on the hall table and:entered the dining-room. 

Sheene was very pale, and staring foolishlyat 
the fire. | He roused himself slightly» when 
‘Grules.appeared, and said,»in a thicit.voice : 

“Get me some brandy. That coffee--whathis 
the matter with that coffee?” 

«Thera is nothing the:matter withthe. ¢pffee, 
I think,”.said Eve. ~ “ Yowre ill.” 

Grules brought a decanter-of -brandyand a 
glass, and placed them on the chess-table. He 
glanced at the two coffee-cups. 

They were both empty. 

The fine, mathematical brains would soon 
scheme no more—were, indeed, already incapable 
of thinking properly. 

“Shall I take away the cups, sir?” 

adi 

Gruies left the room with the two cups, shut 
the. door, and went into the kitchen. He 
touched the sleeping errand girl smartly on the 
shoulder. As she. started up, half asleep,, he 
dropped the ¢up which still contained some 
dregs of poisoned: coffee on the floor. 

«You ,fool!” he said, “you’ve broke that 
cup. -Never mind the pieces, sleepy; I’ll chuck 
"em away. ‘ You must go for the doctor, missus 
says, at once—your. master’s took bad—dying— 
and.Mrs. Drale’s got the wrong address by mis- 
take. She’s gone to Kensington. Take them 
two half-crowns—that’s it, put on your togs, 
quick, and take a cab and goto Vittoria Terrace, 
Brixton, number one. Say you want to see Dr. 
Pask ‘at once, and when you see him, say Mr. 
Sheene’s dying, and bring him back in the cab 
with. you. Quick! Don’t slam the gate!” 

The fodlisn girl departed on her errand. 
Grules Picked up the pieces of the cup and 
threw them in the dustnole. For the third 
time he looked at his watch. It was now four 
minutes past nine. 

For the second time the dining-room bell rang, 
though, this time very loudly. Eve’s voice cried 
from the hall: 

“Mrs. Drale! Grules! ‘Quick! Come here! 
Help! Mr. Sheene is fainting—dying !”’ 

All that occurred during the next two 
minutes occurred with lightning-like rapidity. 

Grules rushed up the stairs, and found Eve 
standing in the hail. There was a wild, terri- 
fied expression on her face, and her cheeks were 
blanched by terror, for Sheene, in the midst of 
conversation, had fallen suddenly from his 
chair on to the floor, with a feeble moan anda 
death-look in his eyes. 

“Oh! Mr. Grules,” she cried, “my husband 
—Mr. Sheene—see to him—he is dying !” 

The dining-room door was open, but no sound 
issued from it. Grules closed the door, and, 


with his eyes fixed on hers, answered, in an 
earnest whisper: 

“Sheene! Husband! Dying! You are mad, 
Mrs. Overside. You’ve got one of them notions 
in your head, or else you’ve been having an 
ugly dream. .Godrey Overside is your-husband, 
and he’s waiting outside for you.” 

Ashe spoke, he threw the long grey waterproof 
cloak around her and opened the s¢reet door. 
Godrey, from the road, saw her. | Hissheartleapt 
with joy. He pushed oven thegaze and:spoke 
her Christian name softly. 

“ Eve!” 

Utterly bewildered, she passed, out of the 
villa and descended two steps siowly and hesi- 
satingly. Godrey held out his arms «towards 

er. 

“A dream!’ whispered .Grules, simply to 
quiet her and further his own escape; ‘alk a 
dream !” 

“Yes, yes! Thank God! I’m at Pondeourt'!” 


With these words she ran to Godrey, who took ' 


her hand, pressed it, and kissed it. 

** When shail I see aunty ?” 

“Soon! Say nothing. Try to keen fram 
thinking. Trust in me—Godrey Overside !” 

He led her to one of the hansom cabs. They 
entered it. The man knew already where he 
was to drive to—Walworth! No harm eould 
reach Miss Witch wood’s niece in Godrey’s lod¢- 
ing. Till they could go to Pondcourt, Godrey’s 
protection was the best poor Eve could have. 

The hansom cab containing Eve. and Godrey 
drove away. 

Grules closed the street. door and the garden 

ate. 

“Might have been better,” he thought to 
himseif, ‘“‘ might have been worse. I, got close 
on eight hundred pounds, and to-morrow I’ll te 
ff.to foreign parts. How about to-night? I 
know ! My pal, the fortune-telling quack, will 
give me a bed!” 

He entered the remaining cab. 

“Saffron Hill. Sharp!’ 

The hansom cab containing Grules drove 
away,and Hermione Grove was silent again. 

At Saffron Hiil, near the spot where he had 
obtained the ‘poison, he alighted. 

The police search for the murderer of Joseph 
Dearborn had nor. been abandoned through lack 
of evidence; hence the reserve of the police at 
Exeter, and the appearance of the supposed 
Pondcourt emissary at the London private in- 
quiry office. 

Sergeant Bradder and a seedy-looking friend 
had heard of Grules at Saffron Hill. They had 
accordingly lingered in the neighbourhood. 

When Grules had walked avout fifty yards 
from where he had alighted, a short, stout, dark 
man touched him on the shoulder, and a large 
red-haired man, who was very sbabbily attired, 
seized his right wrist. 

«Leave go! What do you want?” 

** You, old friend!” answered Sergeant Brad- 
der, the short, stont, dark man. .“It’s quite 
complete and regular now, old pal. There’s no 
loophole ; it’s quite nice and plain!” 

“Leave go! What do you mean ?” 

«Dryup! It won’s do!” returned Sergeant 
.Bradder, pleasantly. ‘arrest you, Bod Karlin, 
alias Grules, for the murder of Joseph Dear- 
born!” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
“ CAN’T FORGET WHOSE BROTHER HE WAS.” 


Hatr believing that her entire connection 
with Sheene and Grules was a dream, from 
which Gudrey had just awakened her, and vainly 
endeavouring to discover where the dream had 
commenced and where it. had ended; poor Eve 
sat by Godrey’s side in the hansom cab in a 
state of mind totally indescribable. 

What was real? What was unreal? Was 
it realiy Godrey sitting at her side, or was it 
Sheene, whom she had so often deluded herself 
into believing to be Godrey ? 

Godrey said little during the journey to Wal- 
worth; for he did not know what to say nor 





what to do. 





He answered the strange questions which she 
put to him as briefly as possible. Each question 
that she asked seemed to him more wild and 
senseless than the preceding one. 

The one question which she dared not ask 
him, the doubt which above all others tended 
to madden her, was the doubt whether her de- 
claration in the library to Godrey of her love for 
him, were part of the dream or not? 

When the cab stopped at the door of Godrey’s 
lodging, Eve’s mind was lost in trying to untie 
the intricate knot of facts and fancies. Godrey 
himself, in almost as perplexing a state of mind, 
led her into his sitting-room, closed the door, 
sat down in front of ner, and took voth her cold 
little hands in his. 

If she were still amenable to the old influence, 
he might hope to calm her, and to postpone.all 
explanation until he had consulted with (Miss 
Witchwood, he thought. He vaguely fancied 
and prayed that the end of Eve’s trouble would 
be when he placed her in the arms of her aunt. 
His present desire concerning Eve was simply 
to stop the wild, distant journeys which-he knew 
her poor feeble brain was taking. Ta.assert 
Miss Witchwood’s right of possessing’ Eve 
against Tom Sheene’s right was an after.con- 
sideration. 

He took her cold little hands in his, and-said, 
kindly : 

“Tam Mr. Overside, yourdrawing master. I 
want you to remember what I tell yqu,’ Miss 
Elworth, and nothing else. You have had. a 
serious illness, and you have been delirious;,and 
now that you are nearly well again, yourfoolish 
little head mistakes your past delitium for 
reality. There! Tinat settles all that you are 
wondering about, does it not ?” 

“JT thought I was married to Mr. Skeene,” 
she said, simply. 

Godrey almost smiled—almost at thesame 
time shed a tear. 

Very likely,” he anewered, forcing a.laugh. 
**Once upon a time you thought you saw some 
ridiculous face in the library. I’m not surprised. 
The one fancy is as foolisn as the other. Would 
you like to know where you.are now ?” 

“ Please.” 

‘In my sitting-room.” 

“In London ?” 

“Yes.” 

« But why ——’ 

He stopped her. 

“You must positively ask no ‘questions; if 
you do, I shall. not take you to Pondcourt, to- 


> 


morrow.” 


Sne closed her eyes when he said “ Pond- 
court.” 

“But I must not go to Pondcourt,” she 
murmured, “I must stop away to make you 
both happy. On! to see her for a moment, to 
kiss her, to sleev in her arms!” 

He felt most keenly tne Gifficulty of managing 
Eve, ignorant as he was of the means by which 
she had been decoyed from her home, and of the 
circumstances of her life since then. 

“ My dear littie pupil,” he said, ‘if you keep 
calm and silent you shall go to Pondcourt to- 
morrow. Pondcourt means happiness to you. 
Happiness means having you with her, to your 
good aunt. ‘ Believe nothing but this: To-mor- 
row you shall be in your aunt’s arms, shall 
return to Pondcourt never to leave it!” 

She clasped her hands and smiied. 

“On, pray: Heaven I may find it all @ 
dream!’ 

He placed some writing materials before her. 

“TJ want you to.write a telegram for me,” he 
said, with a smile. 

“To my aunt ?” 

«To your aunt!” 

The dim, dream-like past was already grow- 
ing more dim and dream-like to her under 
Godrey’s influence. 

“Ts aunty’s love for him part of the dream as 
well?” she thonght. “Am I really not stand- 
ing in the light of their happiness? Where 
did my delusion commence? Where did it 
end ?” 

She took the penin her hand. He dictated 
the following words to her, which she wrote 
quickly, smiling as she wrote on the paper, 
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“*HUsH !” 


with as much bright love in her eyes as though 
the paper had been her aunt herself : 


“From Eve, London. To Miss Witchwood, 
Pondcourt.—My own dear aunty, I am quite 
‘well. To-morrow I shall be quite happy. Mr. 
Overside is going to bring me to you then by 
the first train.” 


Godrey despatched his landlady with the 
telegram to the nearest telegraph office. On her 
return he explained to her, so far as was neces- 
sary, Eve’s position. 

At eleven o’clock Eve retired to rest under the 
landlady’s care, still wondering and doubting, 
and trying to sift the real from the unreal, but 
trying more tranquilly, for one fact stood out to 
her as a clear fact, &bout which there could be 
no doubt, and shed a peaceful, hopeful light 
over all her twisted, corrupted, intricate 
thoughts. 

‘* T shall be with my dearest aunt to-morrow !” 

Shortly after Eve retired the foolish errand 
girl of Hermione Grove knocked at the street 
door of Godrey’s lodgings. Dr. Pask had sent 
her from Hermione Grove with a note for 
Godrey, which was in Pask’s own handwriting, 
and ran thus: 


‘My Dear Boyr,—If you are in town, come 
to Sheene’s house at St. John’s Wood instantly 
on the receipt of this. Yours, 

“ STEPHEN Pask.” 


The note puzzled Godrey. He interrogated 
the errand girl, but her excitement rendered 
her sobbed statements incoherent and unintelli- 
gible. 

“ When will this night end ?”’ he asked him- 
self, as he entered another hansom cab. “If 
not soon, I shall think with poor Eve, that it is 
part of a dream.” 

He alighted at Hermione Grove again. There 
was no fog now, but the place looked very 
dismal and dark. Expectant of a stormy inter- 
view with Sheene, he knocked at the door of 
number seven. Mrs. Drale, who was crying, 
opened it, and showed him into the dining-room, 


INTERRUPTED PASK, SOLEMNLY. 


where Eve, so short a time since, had been so 
| near death ! 

Dr. Pask was standing by the fireplace, with 
|a pale face'and with tears in his honest eyes. 
He signed to Godrey to close the door, and when 
he had done so, shook his hand heartily, but in 
mournful silence. 

“*Godrey, my boy,” he said, “ where is the 
young lady whom you have been seeking for so 
many weeks? Do you know?” 

“Yes. She is at my place in Walworth, 
doctor. I am acting on behalf of her lawful 
protector, Miss Witchwood. I defy Sheene 
to——”” 

“ Hush!’ interrupted Pask, solemnly. “Tom 
Sheene is dead !” 

It is very dreadful to learn suddenly that the 
one against whom your soul is in anger is no 
more. Godrey felt itso. He sank into a chair, 
horrified by Pask’s startling news, and repeated, 
in a whisper, Pask’s last word: 

* Dead !” 

No one then or afterwards suspected Grules 
of having murdered Sheene. The impression on 
the minds of Mrs. Drale and the errand girl was 
that Grules had simply taken advantage of his 
master’s helpless condition to strip the house of 
all that he could lay his hands on, and then 
leave him to die, and that (and neither Pask nor 
Godrey cared to undeceive them) Eve, never 
accountable for her actions, finding herself alone 
with her dying husband, had gone mad with 
terror, and flown for assistance to the only friend 
she had in London—Mr. Overside. 

Dr. Pask’s impression, however, as to the 
cause of Tom Sheene’s death, was the one under 
which Tom Sheene himself had died. 

“ Godrey, come and take a last look at the 
man we used to call friend. It is right that you 
should know in what way he came by his death. 
You and I only must know that secret. There 
has been evil plotting against your poor friend 
in this house, but it is all over now, and we don’t 
want a public scandal and nine days’ wonder to 


grow out of it!” 
“No, doctor. God forbid! Whatever he has 
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“TOM SHEENE IS DEAD!’’] 


done, let it be buried. I can’t forget whose 
brother he was!” 

“NorI, Godrey. Bad as he was, we must try 
and cleanse his memory, if not for his sake, for 
his poor mother’s and for hers.” 

With those words, Dr. Pask led Godrey into 
the room that held what had been once loud, 
vulgar, blustering Tom Sheene. 

ding by the disfigured remains of Annie’s 
brother, Dr. Pask told Godrey in a whisper the 
words which the dead man had convulsively 
uttered during the last few minutes of his life. 

“It was a dreadful death, Godrey,” whispered 
Pask, with a shudder, “ because he struggled so 
strongly against it. ‘I had insured her life for 
thousands!’ he gasped, ‘and poisoned her drink 
to-night! I thought I should make a mull of 
it,’ he said, ‘and I have! I got hold of the 
poisoned drink by mistake! I don’t know how 
I did it; I have not been accountable for my 
actions for days past!” 

“Go on!” said Godrey to Pask. 

“ His last words were very sincere, Godrey,” 
whispered Pask, “and we must try an@ remem- 
ber them when we think of his black crime. A 
moment before lockjaw set in, and he was robbed 
of speech for ever, he seized my hand and 
gasped with his last breath, ‘ Pask, I’m glad my 
sin has turned upon me! I’m glad I’m dying 
instead of her! Iam, so help me, God!” 


(To be continued.) 








Mr. Q. used to say that a wise ami pene- 
trating mind, which saw society such as it 
really is, would find nothing but bitterness 
everywhere. We must absolutely direct our 
attention towards the pleasant side, and accus- 
tom ourselves to look upon man merely asa 
puppet and society as the stage on which he 
dances. Then everything changes. The intel- 
ligence of different grades of occupations, the 
vanity due to each one of them, its different 
shades in individuals, etc.,all become diverting, 
and so we preserve our health. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A SUSPICIOUS COMPANION. 


Mvcu as Bertram had just now been wishing 
for some guide, he yet could not congratulate 
himself on so unpropitious a rencontre. 

The stranger’s dress and unceremonious 
greeting were not more suspicious than the 
abruptness of his appearance; for Bertram felt 
convinced that he must have waylaid him. As- 
suming, however, as much composure as he 
could, he demanded ina loud tone: 

“Why did-you not answer me when I 
shouted just now? You must have heard 
me.” 

*‘Heard you?” said the other, in a low, but 
remarkably firm, deep voice; “ heard you ? Yes, 
I heard you well enough; but who in his senses 
goes shouting at night time up and down a by- 
road on a smuggler’s coast, as if he meant to 
waken all the dogs and men in the country.” 

“Who ? why any man with a good conscience. 
What difference can the night make ?” 

“Ay, that’s right, maybe! But take my word 
for it, friend, a man that comes ashore from 
Jackson’s brig may as well go quietly along and 
say as little as possible about his conscience. In 
this country they don’t mind much what a man 
says; many a gay fellow to my knowledge has 
continued to give the very best character of 
himself all the way up the ladder of the new 
drop, and yet after all has been nonsuited by 
Jack Ketch when he got to the top of it for 
wanting so little a matter as another witness or 
80 to back his evidence.” 





“Well, but I suppose something must be 
proved against a man—some overt act against 
the laws—before he can be suspected in any 
country. Till that is done, the presumption is 
that he is a respectable man, and every judge 
will act on that presumption.” 

“In books perhaps, yes; but when a running 
fire of cross-examination opens from under 
some great wig, and one’s blood gets up, and 
one doesn’t well remember all that one has said 
before, I know not how it is, but things take a 
different turn.” ; 

“Well, my rule is to steer wide of all tempta- 
tion to do ill; and then a man will carry his ship 
through in any waters.” 

“Willhe? Maybeso; maybe not. But are 
there no such things, mate, as sunken rocks? 
Is it always so easy to steer wide of them ? Con- 
stables, for instance, justices of peace, lawyers, 
juries.” 

‘** What is Jackson’s brig ? and how came you 
to know that I was put on shore from it ?” 

**Why, to tell you a secret, it was I that lay 
at the bottom of the boat, whilst your learned 
self was writing notes ina pocket-book. Hush ! 
what's that ?” 

He stopped suddenly, looked cautiously round, 
and, after a pause, during which he listened 
intently, went on: 

‘It was nothing, I believe. We must talk 
lower; in these cursed times every stone has 
ears. I’ll be your guide. We must cross the 
brook here to double that rock on the left.” 

As Bertram went on, tne stranger loitered a 
few steps behind, and then asked, anxiously : 

«Do you see anybody ?” 

Receiving an answer in the negative, he 
advanced, turned the corner, and then began 
again: 

«You are going to Machynleth; and you want 
a guide to show you the road and to carry your 
portmanteau ? Now, I’ll do both on cheap terms. 
All I ask in return is this—that, uv to the inn- 
door, if we meet anybody that asks unpleasant 
questions, you will just ve so good as to let me 


; Dass for your servant whom you have brought 





‘from abroad? What say you? Is it a bar- 
| gain ?” 

Bertram hesitated, and at last answered, with 
a smile: 

“ Well, my man,I don’t know. According to 
the most flattering account I have yet received 
of your morals (which is your own), they are 
rather of a loose description; and with all 
possible respect for your virtue that the case 
allows, you will admit yourself that I should 
be running some little risk in confiding my 
portmanteau to your care, to say nothing of the 
danger a stranger may possibly run by being 
seen in bad company. I should certainly like 
first to know who you are, before I run the 
risk of a ‘sunk rock’ which would be even more 
deadly than constables, justices, or juries. You'll 
excuse my cautions.” 

«If that’s all the objection you have,” replied 
the stranger, with a smile, “I'll convince you 
that you are wrong in a moment. Now, just 
look at me as I stand here in the dim starlight- 
Perhaps you’ll see enough to admit that I’m 
rather a stouter man than yourself ?” 

* Oh! doubtless.” 

“And possibly this bludgeon would be no 
especial disadvantage to me in a contest wita an 
unarmed man?” 

«TI must acknowledge it would not.” 

“Nor this particular knife? According to 
your view of my ‘morals,’ as you call them, I 
suppose it would not be very difficult for me to 
cut your throat and pitch you into one of these 
dark mountain ravines, where, some six weeks 
hence, or longer, the mouidering corpse of a 
stranger might chance to be found, that nobody 
would trouble his head about? Are my argu- 
ments forcible—satisfactory, eh ?” 

Bertram eyed the stranger with no small 
disquiet as, shrinking back, with his eye fixed 
apprehensively on his weapons, he said : 

“But what particular consideration moves 
you to conduct me and my portmanteau without 
hire to Machynleth? It seems too disinterested 
a proposal to awaken no suspicion.” 





“Not so disinterested as you may fancy, 
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Suppose I happen to have left a few debts be- 
nind me in this country; or suppose I were an 
alien with no passport; or suppose any other 
little ‘supposes you like,-only:.keep them to 
yourself, and talk as low, if you please, as con- 
venient.” 

“Well, be it so—I°ll trust you. There’s the 
portmanteau.” 

The stranger tossed the portmanteau over his 
shoulder, and both pushed forward up the pass 
at a rapid pace. ' 

For some miles they advanced in silence; and 
Bertram being again left to hisown meditations, 
had leisure to recur to his original suspicions. 
Whenever.the stranger happened to be a little 
ahead of him, Bertram feared that he might be 
absconding with his property. When he stopped 
for a moment, Bertram feared that he was 
stopping for no. good. 

Inmo way could he entirely liberate himself 
from uneasy thoughts. 

Even upon his own account of himself the 
man wore amore than suspicious character, and 
what made it most so in the eyesof Bertram was 
the varying style of his dialect, when in a low 
voice he began to converse. 

He seemed to-engraft. the humorous phraseo- 
logy of nautical lifey which he wished to pass for 
dis»natural’style, upon the original stock of a 
provincial dialeet ; but at times, when betrayed 
into any»emotion or expressing anger at social 
institutions, a more elevated diction and finer 
choice of expressions ‘showed that somewhere 
or other the mam must have enjoyed an inter- 
course with society of a higher class. 

In one or*other part it was clear that he 
was wearing a mask, and that, thought Bertram, 
could not argue any good purposes. 

Spite of all which, however, and in the midst 
of his distrust, some feeling of kindly interest 
in the man arose in Bertram’s mind—whether it 
were from compassion for one who seemed to 
have been unfortunate, or from some more ob- 
scure feeling that he could not-explain to himself, 
he could not tell. 

The road now wound over rising ground, 
and the stranger pointed out some lights on 
the left which gleamed out from the universal 
darkness. 

«* Yonder is Machynleth, if rHat is to be our 
destination. Butif the gentleman’s journey lies 
further, I could show him another way which 
fetches a compass about the town.” 

“Tt is late already and very cold. Iam 
anxious to get rest and food. Besides, for 
what reason should I avoid Machynleth ?” 

‘Oh, every man has his own thoughts and 
reasons ; and itis very advisable, perhaps, that 
he should sometimes keep them as much as 
possible to himself. Under all these little 
matters may chance to lark ‘some ugly con- 
struction in a court of justice—when a man is 
obliged to give evidence against a poor devil 
that has, at any rate, done HIM no harm.” 

“Ay,” said Bertram, “and there are other 
reasons which should make the traveller cau- 
tious of answering such questions; for consider 
how is he to know in what dark lane he may 
chance to meet the curious stranger on his 
next day’s journey? Though, to be sure, you'll 
say that, for a man with no more baggage 
than myself, such caution is somewhat super- 
fluous.” 

The stranger laughed heartily, and said: 

“True, too true, sir. Youseem to understand 
how such matters are conducted very well fora 
gentleman. However, after all, I would strongly 
recommend the gentleman to avoid Machyn- 
leth.”’ 

“Why? Is ita nest ef thieves ?” 
*On,no! quite the other way. 
honest and strict, you understand.” 

« An odd reason that for advising an honest 
man to avoid so very virtuous a town P” 

“Hum! But maybe it’s unreasonably virtu- 
ous. There is a certain magistrate in that town’s 
neighbourhood who hangs his twelve men per 
annum; and why? For no other cause on 
God’s earth than because their blood is hotter 
than hisown. He has bloodhounds fortracking 
them, spies for trepanning; and all the 


Rather too 


women say that he can read in the stars, and 


coffee grounds, where contraband goods come 
ashore.” 

“ Why, my pleasant friend, what is it you take 
me for—a smuggier ?” 

The stranger suddenly turned round, seized 
and pressed his companion’s hand, laughedyand 
said in a significant tone: 

“Take you for? Why, for a gentleman, of 
course—for as respectable and nonourable a 
gentlemanas any that—hum! frequents the high- 
way by night, and comes ashore from a. foreign 
land in Jackson’s brig.” 


with an air of amusement as they walked on, 
and presently said: 

“All right, sir. I -know, when you were at 
school, you read flattering accounts of this 
famous. kingdom of England and its inhabi- 
tants ; and, desiring to see all this fine vision 
realized, you did not let the distance frighten 
you. And to a young man,I take it, that is 
some little credit.” 

“ Well, sir, well ?” 

* Before you left home, your purse had been 
emptied at some watering-place, we'll say. by 
gamblers, sharpers, blacklegs, etc.; but no 
matter how—there are many ways of emptying 
a purse.” Here again that laugh and sly glance 
came in. “And you have now come over to this 
rich old England of ours to devise means for 
filling it again. All right. He that. loses his 
money at one sort of game must draw it wback 
by some other; and here in Engiand there ‘are 
many. One marries a rich heiress; another 
quacks; amother opens a. tabernacle, and 
wheedles himself into old women’s: wills. | But 
perhaps the best way of all is to. go.into. trade, 
break, take the benefit of the Bankruptcy Act, 
and, in short, get famously ruined sim which case 
you’re made for life.” 

Upon my word, all this is very flattering,” 
says Bertram,.laughing in his turn. “Se you 
really take me to be an adventurer—a fortun 
hunter P” ’ 

“Oh, no, sir. Why should I take a man for 
anything that it is not agreeable to him to be 
taken for; orcall him by any name which ne 
thinks uncivil? Yet I suppose every man Is a 
fortune-hunter, for all that. High or low, rich 
or poor, honest or otherwise, some in this 
way, some in that—we all hunt. fortune. 
Some hunt it through quiet paths where 
there is little risk and much profit; others 
again——” (and here- he lost his tranquil 
tone and his self-possession) “others hunt a 
little profit througn much danger, choosing 
rather to be in eternal strife and to put their 
hopes daily to hazard, than to creep and crawl 
and sneak and grovel in the mean and pitiful 
paths of servile degradation, and even perhaps 
where there is no profit at all,or where the best 
upshot will‘be that some dozen of hollow, smil- 
ing, fawning scoundrels, wno sin according to 
Act of Parliament, and are, therefore, within its 
honourable protection, maybe——” 

He paused suddenly, and made a fierce ges- 
ture; but Bertram diverted the conversation 
into another channel, resuming a topic which 
had just before been broken off. 

“T have come to Wales,” said’ Bertram, 
“chiefly from the interest I take in its tradi- 
tions, antiquities, and literature. The ruined 
monuments of so ancient a people, that main- 
tained its independence so long and so heroically 
against enemies so potent, have a powerful in- 
terest to my mind when connected with their 
grand historical remembrances. The great 
architectural relics of older times—the castles of 
Aberconway, Carnarvon, Harlech, and Kilgar- 
ran r 

« Ay, and Walladmor,” said the other, laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes, Walladmor, and many others, possess 
a commanding interest to him who has fami- 
liarised himself with their history. Ail places, 
too, connected with the memory and half 
fabulous history of King Arthur, the grand 
forms of Welsh scenery ennobled and glorified 
by the fine old ramancers, Norman or English, 
| or by the native bard songs 2 
| «TJ know them all,” said the stranger, inter- 
| rupting his enthusiastic utterances, and laugh- 











Here he again laughed. He eyed Bertram, 


ing heartily; ‘“‘there’s Arthur’s fort at Cair- 
warnach, Arthur’s table, Arthur’s chair, the 
brook at Drumwaller, where he forded without 
wetting bis feet,and scores.of old ruins in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“And doubtless you have had much pleasure 
4m@ranging through these grey memorials,<of 
elder days?” 

“Pleasure! Ay, that I have! Many’s the 
good keg of brandy that I’ve helped to empty 
among ’em.” , 

«“ Keg of brandy!” exclaimed Bertram, with 
a start. 

“Yes, brandy; tight Cognac—better than 
hever. King Arthur drank, I’li besworn. Faith! 
L.believe he’d have sold his sceptre for a dozen 
of: it ;.and Sir wain would have tumbled 
through a hoop for a quart.. Oh! the fum that 
some of those.old walls have looked down upon 
many’s.the dark night, when Iwas younger! 
Many a wild, jolly party have I sat within some 
of those old ruins! And such adin we've made, 
that I used often to expect old Merlin would 
come.down from some dark nook or tower and 
beat up our quarters.” ' 

“Night is hardly a time for tourists, although 
it: is: in some respects a favourable time—tbe 
lights and shadows are often so grand and broad. 
But were these parties that you speak of parties 
of tourists to whom you acted.as guide ?” 

“Tourists!” exclaimed the self-appointed 
guide, casting a. quick, searching glance into 
his companion’s face, as if he suspected him ‘to 
be making game of him. “Tourists! Gad 
knows | A rum kind of tourists, and a rum kind 
of guide! Egad! I led ’em a steeplechase: up 
hill and down hill; thick, and thin; rocks and 
-ruigs; nothing .came, amiss: ant there’s not 
many tourists, I tnink,.om the wrong side ,of 
twenty-five, that would have safely . followed 
us !” , 

Again he langhed, and added, after a pause : 

« L.suppose now, as you’ve come to” Walés.on 


4 this-errand, you would be-glad to see a few o]d 


churches, abbeys, and so on; fine picking there 
for a man that hungers after the picturesque; 
owls, ivy, wall, and whatnot, and by moon- 
light—eh ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Bertram. “I’ve seen some 
beautiful sketches with all the picturesaue ad- 
juncts and accidents that you mention.” 

“Ay,” said the man, with a thoughtful air. 

Suddenly he asked: 

“Did you ever see,a sketch ‘of Griffith ap 
Gauvon? It lies about twenty miles north of 
Machynleth,-in the eastern ravines of Snowdon. 
Ay ! you’d lift up your hands if you saw those 
ruins; they are, indeed, grand)! How majesti- 
cally they stand upon the naked peaks of the 
rocks; how boldly the‘pointed arches rise into 
the air and throw themselves over the unfathom- 
able chasms! You shonid see them! Look up 
from below, and there,-on a moonlight night, 
you'll see the white pillars all standing in rows, 
like so.many wax lights; and, if one looks down 
from above, the effect is.so overpowering that 
it’s half enough to put thoughts into a man’s 
head of throwing himself over.” 

Said Bertram, laughing gaily: 

“You make my. head giddy with the bare 
description.” 

“Ay, but you mustn’t be giddy yet, sir, for 
here we are just approaching the narrow path; 
and there’s a precipice below deep enough to 
answer. for broken bones, if not for the lives, of 
any who might lumber over. Here itis! Come, 
sir, give me your hand—so! Now turn to the 
right; now two steps up; now take my arm, 
for it’s so confoundedly dark under these high 
walls, and one’s always apt to stumble in,a 
strange path by. night.” % 

Both advanced in this way for some hundred 
paces, when suddenly his guide stopped, and 
said : 

“ Here weareatlast, and my term of ‘service’ 
is out. This is tne ‘ Walladmor Arms,’ and it 
is decidedly the best inn in the town,” adding, 
with a laugh in which there was more gaiety 
than there had been before, ‘“‘for there is.no 
other ” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BERTRAM MEETS A+. PARTY OF STROLLING 
PLAYERS AND SOME POLITICIANS. 


Ir our courteous reader has ever, in the May- 
time of his own life, or in the May-time of the 
year, made a pedestrian touramong the northern 
or western mountains of our island, he will 
understand what was in Bertram’s mind as he 
approached the door of the “ Walladmor Arms” 
—a vision of luxurious refreshment and rest 
after a hard day’s fatigue, disturbed by anxious 
doubts about the nature of his reception. 

In this state he laid his hand upon the latch ; 
and perhaps the light of the door-lamp, which 
at this moment fell upon his features, explained 
to his guide what was passing in his mind, for 
he drew him back by the arm, and said: 

“One word of advice before we part. Evena 
‘servant’ may presume to counsel his ‘ master’ 
when he is quitting his service. The landlord 
within is not one of those landlords who pique 
themselves on courtesy; and the gentleman 
tourist, with submission be it said, is not one 
of those tourists who travel with four horses, 
or even by the stagé coach; and foot travellers 
in England, especially at night and in the winter 
season, do not meet with ‘high consideration.’ 
Which premises weighed, if you were to ask for 
a night’s lodging at your first entrance, I bet 
ten to one that you get none; no, not 
though the house were as empty. as it is pro- 
bably full, by the infernaldin. But do what I 
tell you. Call for ale, porter, or wine, the mo- 
ment you enter. As fast as your reckoning 
mounts, so fast will the frost thaw about the 
landlord’s heart. Go to work in any other way, 
and I’ll not answer for it but you’ll have to lie 
in the streets. Good night, sir.” 

And with these words the mysterious stranger 
moved quickly away, waiting for neither pay 
nor thanks. ; 

Bertram looked after him full of surprise and 
perplexity. The man’s words had been so 
strangely inconsistent that he was utterly at a 
loss to understand who or what he could be, 
That he was no common man he felt sure; that 
he was one who for some reason was desirous of 
escaping public observation, and one who 
assumed appearances which were not natural to 
him, was equally plain. Who.could he be? 

Hewever, be he who he might, of one thing 
Bertram was sure—he had acted towards him in 
a spirit of genuine kindliness and friendship. 

As his guide’s form was swallowed in the 
darkness, with full determination to pay atten- 
tion to his advice, Bertram again laid his hand 
upon the latch, opened the door, and made his 
appearance, for the first time in his. life, upon 
that famous stage in the records of old English 
novelists—a Britisn inn. 

The room into which he had introduced him- 
self was spacious beyond anything that he had 
anticipated ; but, spacious as it was, it seemed 
barely sufficient for its different occupants, A 
large playbill, hung in a very conspicuous situa- 
tion, announced the play of ‘‘ Venice Preserved” 
for representation on that evening. 

It was now a good deal after ten o’clock, and 
the performance was over; but the Venetian 
mobili, in the dignified solemnity of their black 
dresses, were scattered about the room in 
parties, or laying aside the costlier part of their 
finery in a-remote corner partly screened off 
from public view, which had been allotted to them 
as a tiring-room. 

Round about the fireplace, in an elevated sort 
of dais which had been partitioned off into a 
bar, a canopy of smoke proclaimed that a festive 
party were seated beneath it. 

On advancing a few steps further, Bertram 
distinguished their faces and arrangement. 

Close by the fireside sat a big Dutchman with 
a huge pipe, solemnly fixing his eyes upon the 
pomp of clouds which he had created or was in 
the act of creating, and apparently solacing 
himself with some vague images of multiplica- 
tion and division. 

His leaden eye showed that he was completely 
rapt away from all that was passing about 
him. 





Two critics disputed at his right ear upon the 
relative pretensions of two actresses, and two 
politicians disputed at his back on the Sinking 
Fund and the Funds in general. 

But they as little disturbed his meditations as 
the two -disputants before his face, viz., the 
landlord and the manager of the theatrical com- 
pany, did, although they were sharply discussing 
some private point of finance in their daily 
reckoning. 

The poor manager, with his keen, meagre, 
and anxions countenance, at this moment ren- 
dered doubly anxious by the throes of an arith- 
metical computation, seemed the antagonistic 
pole of the peaceful, apathetic, and lymphatic 
Dutchman. He was endeavouring, with little 
success, to bring the night’s receipts into some- 
thing like a counterbalance tothe daily bill, 
which had just been presented by the landlord, 
who had placed. his bulky person immediately 
behind him, looked over his shoulder, and 
having encircled him with his arms for the 
sake of leaning with his knuckles upon the 
table, had fairly pinned in the poor manager, 
who continued at intervals, upon every per- 
plexing interruption from his antagonist,. to 
wheel round and face him like a stag at bay. 

Nearer to where Bertram was sat a man, 





whose curved nose, black hair, ardent looks, and | 


sallow complexion at once proclaimed him 
French. He was occupied in painting a portrait 
of one actress at the same time that he was 
making complimentary grimaces to three others. 

In the chimney-corner, and over against the 
Dutchman, was seated an elderly man, of short, 
thick-set person, dressed in a shabby, grey coat, 
boots, and a white hat. His features were not 


in themselves very striking, but had been habi- | 


tually composed to one intense expression of 
dissatisfaction with all about him. Like the 
Dutchman, he looked away from the company 
towards the fire,and appeared to take no in- 
terest in anything which went on; but this in 
him was mere affectation. 

The Dutchman, as a child could see, was most 
dreamily indifferent toeverything but thefestoons 
of smoke which formed about him, nor ever 
seemed to suffer in his peace of mind except 
when this aerial drapery was rent or too much 
attenuated ; then indeed he puffed with a per- 
ceptible agitation, until he had reinstated the 
vapoury awning, which done, he immediately 
recovered his equanimity. 

But White Hat, by the complexity of his 
manoeuvres for disguising his interest in the 
conversation about him, by uniformly shifting 
his chair upon the approximation of any other 
chair, and by the jealous anxiety with which he 
affected to turn away his head if any person 
were talking near him, made it sufficiently evi- 
dent that no one person in the room paid so 
earnest an attention to what was passing as him- 
self. He also had resorted to a pipe, but 
mainly for the sake of expressing his abstraction 
from the world about him; but how different 
were his short, uneasy, asthmatic puffs from 
the floating pomp with which the Dutchman sent 
up his voluminous exhalations ! 

In his right hand the white-hatted; held a 
newspaper, which he appeared to be reading, 
sometimes glancing his eye over it, sometimes 
dwelling upon the words as if he were spelling 
them; in general, however, giving himself a 
great deal of trouble only to impress, without 
intending to do so, upon all about him’the littie 
or no interest he took in anything he read. 

These were the most noticeable persons of the 
company to which Bertram now advanced; 
taking care at the same time to call for wine in 
an imposing tone of voice. 

At this sound the landlord wheeled suddenly 
round, which fortunately set the poor manager 
at liberty. Both stared at Bertram ; the Frencn- 
man looked up for a moment; even White Hat, 
being taken by,surprise, made a half wheel on 
on his chair, though immediately reverting, not 
without some indignation at himself, to his 
former position. 

In fact, every soul in the room looked at 
Bertram except the Dutchman. 

Silence ensued ; and the landlord, after raising 
and dropping his eyes alternately from Ber- 





tram’s head to his foot, demanded if he had a 
horse with him. 

«No, I am on foot,” replied Bertram. 

* Very late time of night,” the landlord mut- 
tered, “to be walking; pray, which way do you 
come ?” 

«‘From the seaside, where I was set ashore 
this evening about five o’clock.” 

After a little further cross-examination, the 
landlord appeared to be satisfied, and direeted 
« Jenny” to bring the wine; the buzz of con- 
versation, which had been’ hushed during the 
landlord’s colloquy with the stranger, fresuened 
again,and Bertram proceeded to take bis seat 
amongst the company. 

Timon of Athens himself, if, on issuing from 
the darkness and cold of a fifteen miles’ walk on 
a frosty winter’s night succeeding to a day of 
hardship and exposure, were suddenly to purst 
ona gay fireside of human faces, lights, wine, 
and laughter, would inevitably forget his mis- 
anthropy for that evening and be glad to take 

is share in the conversation. 

Bertram was probably so disposed ; it was, 
therefore, unfortunate for him that ne took his 
seat by the side of the Dutchman. 

“T perceive,” said Bertram, “that you have 
kad a play performed this evening.” 

Without looking up from his pipe, mynheer 
replied : 

“Like enough! I was told there were players 
here.” 

Nothing discouraged, Bertram turned to his 
opposite neighbour, the White Hat: 

“You, sir, probably attended the perform- 
ance P”” 

“I?” replied the indignant man. “I trouble 
myself with such fooleries, when the poor country 
is ruined and perishing for bread ?” 

* Fooueries, Mr. Dulberry !’’ exclaimed tae 
manager. y. 


> 


“ What! ‘ Venice Preserved ? 

*¢ Venice Preserved,’ or ‘Venice Pickled,’ 
what careI? It’sa play-book, isn’t it? Here 
we are taxed already for the support of libraries, 
museums, Herculanean manuscripts, Hivin mar- 
bles—God knows what! Very soon, I suppose, 
Government will assess us so mucha a head for 
the theatres.” 

«Ah, poor ‘ Venice Preserved !’”’ ejaculated the 
manager, in a melancholy, impressive tone ; 
“like ourselves, it has. always some enemy or 
other. In quiet times it is laid on the shelf, 
for no one cares to act it; it doesn’t draw a 
copper. Then comes some season of political 
ferment, like the present; the Liberty boys 
kick up a dust; the public voice cails for the 
play clamorously; the theatre fills nightly; 
every allusion is caught at with rapture; and, 
as to the actors, why, they may lie upon their 
oars and take it easy ;‘for, let them piay as ill 
as they choose, they are sure of applause for the 
sake of what they utter. And then—just our 
luck !—in steps tne Government and forbids the 
representation.” 

Tne poor player sighed heavily as he con- 
cluded his remarks. 

«Forbid the representation?” shrieked Mr. 
Dulberry. “ Forbid tnat exceilent play, ‘ Venice 
Preserved’? What! there’s something in it 
against Government, is there? Oh! it’s an 
admiraple play. And how, now, how is it they 
forvid it? Not by Act of Parliament, I, dare 
swear; bad as Parliament is, they would hardly 
trustitto them. By, an Order in Council, I 
suppose ? and Lord Londonderry sends a regi- 
ment of dragoons into the pit, eh ?” 

“No, Mr. Dulberry; the Lord Chamberlain 
forbids it!’ exclaims one of tie players. 

“The Lord Chamberlain? Why, that’s worse 
and worse! And so it’s the Lord Chamberlain 
that sends the dragoons? Chamberlain! Why, 
that’s the man that takes care of the Govern- 
ment sheets and pillow-slips—the overseer of 
the chambermaids. And he’s to trample on the 
liverties of tne country ! he’s to put out the 
lights of~tne theatre, by the hoofs of military 
despotism! Shame on bim! Shame on us! 


Why, where’s our pluck and spirit? Poor old 
England !” 

Partly from political indignation, and partly 
from some more personal indignation at a little 
laughing which now arose in some quarter of 
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the room, the fiery patriot returned hastily to 
his newspaper, “ The Courier,” which he held 
in his hand, and the conversation seemed likely 
to droop. 

Suddenly, Bertram’s attention was drawn by 
a bright blaze of light; and, looking up, he 
beheld his reforming neighbour, Mr. Dulberry, 
metamorphosed into a pillar of salt. 

His mouth was wide open, the whites of his 
eyes were raised to the ceiling, one hand was 
clenched, the other hung lifeless by his side. 
«The Courier” had sunk with one end into the 
fire; a roaring flame was springing up and 
enveloping the whole ; and, before Mr. Dulberry 
returned to his self-possession, the newspaper, 
with all its world of history, politics, and 
prophecy, was reduced to ashes. 

“Mr. Dulberry! For God’s sake, Mr. Dul- 
berry, what’s the matter?” exclaimed the com- 
pany on all sides. “Has Bolivar beaten the 
Royalists? Is the Austrian Loan repaid? Or 
what is it, for the love of heaven ?” 

“What is it, gentlemen? A thing to make 
your ears tingle! The Manchester massacres 
were a trifle toit. An Englishman—oh, Lord! 
gentlemen, it’s all over with the Habeas Corpus 
Act !—an Englishman has been arrested by the 
emissaries of our accursed Government after he 
had auitted the kingdom!” 

What Government? The French Govern- 
ment ?” 

“No, gentlemen; by the English Government. 
Arrested out of the kingdom—think of that, 
gentlemen !” 

“But where, where?” exclaimed several 
voices. ‘In France ?” 

«* Why, yes, I think I may say in France, for 
he was going to France! and he had actually 
put off ina boat from the Isle of Wight, and 
was three hundred yards from shore, on his way 
towards a French ship, which he was going to 
board.” 

“Oh, come! Mr. Dulberry,” said one of the 
company, laughing, “ but that’s England, how- 
ever. As far as an English cannon-ball will 
reach, and a little fartner, too, in the opinion of 
some jurists, the four seas are English property 
—Engiand’s domain, her manor, ner park ; and 
she has a right to set up turnpike gates if she 
pleases.” 

“By no means, gentleman, by no means. 
Blackstone says that, to constitute possession, 
there must go two things—the act of possessing 
and the will to possess. So also, no doubt, of a 
man’s domicile. To make this bar my domicile, 
I must not only BE here; but, secondly, I must 
WILL to be here. Now, this man willed to be 
in France; and England was no longer his 
domicile. And where a man is not, there he 
ought not by law to be arrested.” 

This pretty piece of subtlety was received by 
most of the company with a laugh. But Mr. 
Dulberry, noting an approving nod here and 
there, seized his opportunity, stood upon his 
chair, and flourishing his white hat now and 
then, to give emphasis to his remarks, vegan to 
harangue the company: 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “we all know that 
ministers have sealed this country against all 
unhappy foreigners, and have tarnished the old 
English character for generous hospitality by 
their cursed Alien Bill. This we knew before; 
but now comes a fresh assault on liberty. Not 
only must we look on and see nets and lines set 
ail round our once hospitable shores to catch 
unbappy fugitives from continental tyranny, 
but at length, it seems, ministers are to be 
allowed to throw out their grappling hooks after 
English fugitives from the tyranny of Lord 
Londonéerry. Ifa man runs to the North Pole, 
I suppose Lord Londonderry and Ally Croaker* 
will soon be after them—and that, by the way, 
is the meaning of all these polar voyages. i 
see that even the ministerial gentlemen present 
cast down their eyes and look ashamed. No 
man has a word to say in defence. W®at I pro- 
pose, therefore, is tbat we all unite in an address 





* A joke upon an Irish accentuation of the name of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty—Mr. Croker. In his “‘ Tala- 
vera’’ he accentuated the word “ally” ala Hibernice, 
with the accent on the first syllable, on which the poet 
Southey playfully called him “ Ally Croaker,” 





to the king, testifying our abhorrence of this 
last act which has made the cup of our afflictions 
run over, and begging that his Majesty would 
dissolve the present Administration and form a 
new one on a more patriotic basis.” 

«But, Mr. Dulberry, you haven't told us who 
it is that has been arrested ?” cried some of the 
company. 

“That’s nothing to the purpose, gentlemen. 
The man’s an Englishman—and that’s enough, 
T hope.” 

«But how if he should turn out to be an 
English lunatic escaped from his keepers?” 
said a cynical-looking man in the corner. 

A laugh followed, and a general cry of: 

“Name! name!” 

Not to forfeit his hold upon the public atten- 


tion, Mr. Dulberry found himself obliged to. 


relax the rigour of his principles, and to descend 
from the universal character of Englishman to 
so impertinent a consideration as the character 
of the individual. 

“ His name, gentlemen, is Edward Nicholas.” 

“Nicholas! Edward Nicholas!” said a number 
of voices at once. ‘* What, our Nicholas ?”’ 

“As to that, I can’t say. All I know is, that 
he was described in ‘The Courier’ as a bold 
adventurer; many honourable traits were recited 
of his conduct; and in particular I remember it 
was said that he had fought on the side of 
liberty in South America, and had once com- 
manded a sloop of war, as a commissioned officer, 
under Artigas.” 

“Oh! the same, the same!” exclaimed the 
greater part of the company; “ our Nicholas, 
sure enough. But what mad trick has he been 
playing now?” “4 

The patriot was evidently uneasy, and reluc- 
tant to answer this question. Being pressed, 
however, on all sides, he replied : 

“TI don’t know, gentlemen, that he has been 
playing any tricks. ‘Tne Courier’ pretends 
that he was charged with some knowledge of 
the Cato Street affair—treason, or misprision of 
treason, as they call itin their Treasury jargon.” 

“On! Cato Street! Is that it?” cried the 
whole room with one voice. ‘Then we'll have 
no addresses for him. No, no! We'll not 
address his Majesty for a Cato Street conspi- 
rator. We've no sympathy with assassins in 
this country—thank heaven!” 

“But, gentlemen,” said the disconcerted 
patriot; “but, gentlemen, I say-——” 

““Mr. Dulberry, it won’t do!’ interrupted a 
grave-looking tradesman, quietly removing his 
pipe from his mouth, and speaking with deli- 
berate earnestness. ‘Attack the ministers as 
much as you will. Let every man attack them. 
It’s all fair. And I dare say they deserve it, 
for I’m not the man to think any of them saints. 
But let’s have it all in the old English way—all 
fair and above board; no foul play; no stabbing 
in tne dark; no slaughtering of unarmed men. 
Set Junius upon them—set Cato upon them— 
set Pubdlicola upon them in the newSpapers. 
But no slipping into men’s friendly meetings— 
no cutting throats by the fireside! No Venice 
conspirators in England! If force must be 
used, let it be the force of the many against 
the few—of right and might united in the eye 
of day! None of your cowardly, sneaking, con- 
tinental ways here—they won’t do!” 

« Force—might—right! Friendly meetings! 
rot ys said Dulberry. “ Why, God bless 
me! what’a fool you are! How you varnish 
the matter! To hear you talk, one would sup- 
pose these ministers of ours were so many lambs, 
and met for nothing but to kiss and sing 
psalms. I tell you, they never meet but to plot 
against us and our liberties. And as to con- 
spirators, if you come to that, I know of none 
except at Lord Harrowby’s. You say there was 
a conspiracy of Cato Street against Grosvenor 
Square. I say, No; there was a conspiracy of 
Grosvenor Square against Cato Street !”” 

This view of the case seemed so new and 
original to the company that a general laugh 
followed ; and the reformer, finding that he was 
no longer accompanied by the sympathy of his 
audience, sat down in dudgeon, muttering some- 
thing about “lackeys of Lord Londonderry.” 

(To oe continued.) 





BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 
By H. G. SOMERVILLE. 
CHAPT oe 


On reaching the second-floor front, whither 
she had been directed by the slip-shod domestic 
who had answered the door, Sydney found her- 
self in a shabbily-furnished sitting-room, with a 
dilapidated library table at one end, on which 
were strewed letters and papers, and behind 
which sat a middle-aged, hook-nosed, hawk-eyed 
individual,apparently busily engaged in writing. 

On all sides were playbills, of various size 
and colour, and here and there a frightfully 
gaudy “picture poster” of an impossible scene 
in some thrillingly sensational drama being 
acted in the provinces. 

Several wigs and what might once have been 
naval and military uniforms also adorned the 
walls, which were thick in dust, and everything, 
from the carpet on the floor to the ceiling, was 
strongly suggestive of dirt and decay. 

The foreign-looking gentleman at the table 
did not rise to receive his visitor, nor did he 
appear to look up from his writing as Sydney 
entered, merely indicating with his pen where 
she would find a seat on which to sit down. 

After a minute or two he looked up and 
seemed almost startled by the exquisitely pretty, 
but too pale, face that confronted him. 

«A thousand pardons, my dear,” he said, 
rising. “I was just finishing a most important 
letter to the leading lady at the Exeter 
Theatre, who is about taking a London house 
on her own account. So you’ve come in answer 
to the advertisement, en? Have you been on 
the boards at all?” 

«Do you mean have I ever acted ?” 

“Ta.” 

“T have never appeared in public. I have 
taken part in private theatricals.” 

‘Yes, of course; quite so. Everyone does. 
that. Iam afraid you would have totake afew 
lessons. What is your line?” 

«I don’t understand a 

‘What parts do you play—tragedy, comedy, 
burlesque, or what ?” 

“Tam afraid I should only be able to play 
sorrowful parts.” 

“Oh! nonsense; you’re a cup too low this 
morning. I fancy, with a few lessons, you’d 
play almost anytning. You’ve got a lovely 
little stage face” (touching her under the chin,. 
to Sydney’s horror), “and about six lessons at 
five shillings a lesson would do it.” 

“It is quite out of the question. I could not 
possibly pay anything. The advertisement said, 
‘No experience necessary,’ and that is why [ 
came.” 

“Yes, of course; quite so, but that applies to 
chorus ladies and the ballet. Youare evidently 
superior to that kind of thing—a cut above that, 
I know.” 

«“T am not above anything by which I can 
gain an honest living,” said the little woman, 
having a very vague notion as to what “chorus 
ladies” and the “ ballet” meant. 

“Certainly, to be sure; but perhaps you 
have friends who would pay it for you—a mere 
trifle, two guineas for the entire course.” 

“Indeed, I have no one at all, or I should 
not have come here.” 

“Ah! well, then I’m afraid it would be 
useless, my dear; but you go homeand think if 
there isn’t someone who would pay it for you, 
and look in to-morrow at about one o’clock, 
when my partner will be here and will see what 
can be done.” 

It was with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret that Sydney regained the street—plea- 
sure at being once more able to breathe the 
fresh air and be free from the presence of the 
horrible creature she had just interviewed, and 
regret at her non-success in obtaining actual 
employment. , 

When she arrived at Kentish Town she made 
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known her visit to Mrs. Marshall, who was very 
loath to offer any advice, for a wonder, knowing 
how necessary it was that she should get some- 
thing to do, but believing, in her heart, that 
anything theatrical was simply satanic. 

As good fortune would have it, there was 
another lodger in the house, who was, according 
to her account, “a theatrical of some sort,” 
but in reality a stage carpenter, a very estimable 
fellow, and who at once became greatly inter- 
ested in Sydney and her adventure when the 
circumstances were told to him. 

‘You can thank your stars, miss, you came 
tono harm. I don’t know this particular indi- 
vidual, but I know the stamp o’ man perfectly, 
and, believe me, they are about the biggest set 
of scoundrels unhung. Reg’lar vampires, who 
only live by the ruin of innercents like your- 
self,” said the indignant mechanic. 

“Tf you really mean to take to the stage,” he 
continued, “it so happens, I believe I can 
introduee you at once. Ourstage manager, who 
is a really out-and-out good sort, was saying that 
he wanted someone this morning, at rehearsal, 
to speak two or three lines, and as him and 
me is sort of relations I know he’d do me a 
turn if he could.” 

“Oh ! thank you,” broke in Sydney, “I should 
be so thankful—so very thankful !” 

*‘Don’t mention it, miss. I’ll speak to him 
to-night, and let you know when I come home. 
Not a word of thanks! I shall only be too 
proud of introducing you.” 

When he returned, which was not till past 
twelve, he found the landlady and Sydney sit- 
ting up and anxiously awaiting him. 

The happy, pleased look on his face foretold 
the good news he brought. The manager was 
still wanting someone, and would be glad to see 
the lady at rehearsal on the following morning 
and, what was more, would willingly give her 
twenty-five or thirty shillings a week to begin 
with, if she were able to manage the small part 
he wanted someone for. 

Poor Sydney! So desperate were her cir- 
cumstances, that she regarded this as something 
wonderful, and so excited was she that it was 
in vain she tried to sleep. For hours she kept 
awake, wondering what the part was that she 
was to try and perform, and whether she would 
have the courage to go through with it. 

Suppose sheshould fail? No, she would not 
tnink of THar. Was it not her only chance? 
She must be brave. She woutp be brave, and, 
turning her thoughts to the different occasions 
on which she had appeared in private theatri- 
eals, she recalled the many flattering things 
that had been said of her, finally falling asleep 
to dream that she was a great actress ‘playing 
all tbe chief characters at the principal theatre. 

The following morning she woke so late that 
she had only time to dress and make a most 
hurried meal in order to be ready to accompany 
Mr. Evans (the carpenter), who had to beat the 
theatre early. 

On their way down to the Frivolity, her com- 
panion assured her that he knew many now 
well-known actresses, who a year or two ago 
were as great novices as she was, and he was 
sure she would have no difficulty; but as she 
neared the stage door, she felt perfectly faint 
with nervousness, though, courageous child that 
she was, she nerved herself for the ordeal and 
assumed an air of unconcern that would have 
done credit to a matured professional. 

The stage manager, when he arrived, did 
everything to make her feel at ease. He was 
evidently greatly taken with her appearance. 
She was “ the very thing” (he said to Evans). 
She would only be wanted in one scene. It was 
@ very small part, but very important. <A few 
lines, saying how she had tried everywhere for 
work ; that the factories were all full; and then 
to sink down on a doorstep in hysterics. 

She was introduced by this gentleman to the 
** heavy man,” with a request that he would 
just put the young lady through a bit and give 
her a wrinkle or two, as she was a little friend 
in whom he (the stage manager) was much 
interested. 

That was more than sufficient for Mr. Leonard 


Corbould, an actor with the strongest lungs in | 





the profession, but whose heart was in the right 
place, though his voice seemed to proceed 
from somewhere very much below his chest. 

He retired with his charge to the back of the 
scenes, and coached her thoroughly in the matter 
of stage strides—how she was to take a mea- 
sured step or two, then say her first sentence, 
another step or two, followed by another sen- 
tence, and so on; so that by the time she had 
crossed the stage she would have finished her 
speaking, and have conveniently arrived at the 
precise spot where, with a shriek, she was to fall 
fainting to the ground. 

vg Capital—splendid ! ? said the manager, when 
the time arrived for her to do it in the rehearsal. 
“Tf you only do it like that on the night you’ll 
make the scene, won’t she, Corbould ?” 

“ Magnificent!” said Mr. C.; and a chorus of 
admiration came from all the male members of 
the company, though the ladies were by no 
means so complimentary, some remarking that 
“they really could see nothing very particular 
in the performance,” others asserting with ex- 
treme acidity that “they would like to know 
what the young lady” (very marked emphasis 
on the lady) “could do if she couldn’t do 
that ?” 

Luckily for Sydney she did not hear the less 
friendly criticisms, and after thanking everybody 
with whom she had been brought in contact for 
their extreme kindness, she went home in the 
highest spirits at her success. 

Mrs. Marshall listened to all the account of 
the trial, said “she was very glad to hear them 
theatricals wasn’t as black as they had been 
painted, but to her thinking it wasn’t decent 
for young ladies to appear before a lot 0’ people 
with skirts not a inch below tne waist,” thereby 
betraying that HER strictures on the stage were 
the result of one visit to a pantomime in early 
youth. 

When she was undeceived, and informed that 
Sydney would appear in pretty nearly the 
identical dress she then had on, she was much 
mollified, but, as is so often,the way with the 
vanquished, she managed to send forth a part- 
ing shot that told terribly. 

“What would Miss Mildmay’s friends say if 
they were to see her ?” 

A similar question had presented itself at the 
outset, but then Sydney’s whole mind was con- 
centrated on the thought of obtaining a liveli- 
hood; now that that seemed tolerably secure, 
she viewed her circumstances from a different 
standpoint, and remembering her status of a 
couple of months previously, the query distressed 
her, and bursting into tears, she bitterly ex- 
claimed : 

« Friends ! What friends have I? Who cares 
what becomes of me! If I had any friends they 
possibly wouldn’t like it, and serve them right 
too; but I have no friends, or they would have 
written before this.” 

Forgetting in her excitement and agitation 
that her last letter to Mrs. Wynne had remained 
unanswered solely because there was no address 
given to which a reply could be sent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SEEKING, BUT NOT FINDING. 


Wuen the Wynnes and Arnold Hastings 
arrived from Paris at Victoria Station, it was 
just striking eleven o’clock a.m., and up to a few 
moments of that hour tney had not even 
attempted to discuss what plan they should 
adopt in their search for Sydney Mildmay. 

Mrs. Wynne had ceftainly given them to 
understand that it was her firm conviction that 
Scotland Yard was the proper place to go to, 
she having once had the good fortune to seek 
and to find at that establisnment a reticule she 
had left inacab, and she remembered distinctly 
being told at the time that anything found in 
London of any value was always taken there. 

The gentlemen, however, were not so innocent 
of the metropolis and its ways as to follow her 
advice, but, calling a cab, drove to Arnold’s law- 
yers, as he wanted to see them as soon as possible, 
and they both were of opinion that Messrs. 
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Bailey, Thomson & Bailey would very likely 
be able to assist them in finding Sydney. 

Arnold’s interview with the legal gentlemen 
on his own behalf was remarkably brief, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the business, but 
they really only required his signature to certain 
documents, everything, as they said, being so 
extremely clear and straightforward. 

He was heir of West Cliffe; without any possi- 
bility of dispute, and though some time must 
elapse before he could realize on the property, 
yet he could draw to any reasonable extent on 
Messrs. Bailey, Thomson and Bailey, who ex- 
pressed themselves only too happy to be of any 
service to Mr. Hastings. 

Arnold assured them that he should always 
come to them when he was in want of legal 
assistance, and thereupon introduced Dr. Wynne, 
and explained the object of their mutual 
anxiety. 

The Messrs. Bailey (there was no Thomson) 
listened attentively to the account, and looked 
very grave atits conclusion. At last the senior 
partner said : 

“You see you have no knowledge whatever 
of her circumstances. She may have friends 
with whom she may be living, cr she may not 
have a friend or a penny piece i in the world, and 
at this time be walking about the streets,” 
which, considering that Arnold and the doctor 
had just told him so, was not a singularly 
sagacious remark. 

“What do you thi nk of Morgan, the Man- 
chester detective ?” suggested Bailey, Junior, in 
a mysterious, important sort of undertone. 

“Yes, perhaps so. Yes, I think that.would 
be the best course.” 

This was said to his son with the air of a man 
who has been revolving many schemes in‘ his 
mind, and has at length decided upon one in 
particular. Turning to his clients, he said: 

“My partner has suggested, and I entirely 
concur with the suggestion, that a certain de- 
tective officer who has a great reputation in 
cases of this kind should be engaged. It would 
be rather expensive, but I suppose that would 
not stand in the way.” 

“Anything in moderation certainly would 
not. Can you give us an idea ?” 

“Well, I really could not say positively. It 
might be a guinea a day, or perhaps two 
guineas; I shouldn’t think it would be more— 
most probably less. Of course, in the event of 
his being successful, you would, I presume, give 
a certain honorarium ?” 

“Oh, certainly! that I would arrange with 
the individual myself,” said Arnold. ‘ Where 
is he to be found ?” 

Mr. Bailey, Junior, rapidly wrote on an enre- 
lope the required information, which he handed 
to Mr. Hastings, with the card of the firm as 
an introduction, and with these the gentlemen 
left the lawyers and drove with Mrs. Wynne, 
who had been waiting outside in the cab, to 
Great George Street, Westminster, the address 
of Mr. Morgan, of detective notoriety. 

As good luck would have it, that celebrity 
was within, for a wonder, his business most gene- 
rally requiring him to be out and about. 

Would he undertake tne case? Most cer- 
tainly; and what’s more, would guarantee to 
find the party if anybody could! “ But,” said 
he, and here ne stroked 1 his beardless chin, “ it’s 
plaguy little clue you’ve give me, gentlemen, 
and I don’t deceive you.” 

“ Well, it’s all we can give you at present. 
We are now going down into the country where 
she jast resided in the hope of hearing some- 
thing, but we fear there will be little more to 
communicate than what we have already told 
you. However, if there should be anything I 
will telegraph at once,” said Arnold Hastings ; 
‘and, on the other hand, you wire to me imme- 
diately should you be fortunate enough to find 
any trace of the fugitive.” 

“Certainly. But your address ?” 

«For the next few days will be ‘Care of Dr. 
Wynne, Hamlyn.’ I snali ve up in town again 
on Friday, but you will near from me before 
tnen ;”’ and having arranged with Mr. Morgan 
as to the remuneration he was to receive, and 
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some other details unnecessary to particularize, 
the interview was brought toa close. 

On arriving at Hamlyn, Arnold Hastings 
went straight to The Firs and called upon Mrs. 
Stapyiton, who received him with sickening 
sweetness, and “ was very sorry dear Maud was 
away, as she presumed he had come to inquire 
after the dear girl's state; she had, indeed, been 
terribly ill!” 

Arnold expressed his regret that her daughter 
should have suffered in health. 

‘You see, my dear Arnold, it has been a ter- 
ribly trying time for her, and I have only my- 
self to blame. It has been all my fault. Poor 
child ! how she longed to be with you and nurse 
you! But I was so frightened—so timid—that 
I positively forbade her; and she, obedient dear 
girl that she was, obeyed me. Thetrial was too 
much for her, and she has broken down at 
last.” 

« Poor Maud !” 

“Would you like to see her? I could tele- 
graph at once.” 

The eagerness of the question opened Arnold’s 
eves immediately, and he saw then quite plainly 
that this apparent affection for him was but a 
sham, and instantly his manner changed to the 
icy reserve he had shown on entering. 

“No, thank you. I fear nothing I could say 
to Miss Stapylton would be likely to be benefi- | 
cial toher. I would much prefer that all that 
has passed should be forgotten and forgiven. 
My errand here was quite different to what you 
anticipated. It is in reference to your niece— 
Miss Sydney Mildmay.” 

Mrs. Stapylton’s tenderness of manner was 
gone in aninstant; her tone now was as offensive 
as before it was conciliatory, and that her former 
pleasantness was only pretended became most 
palpable. 

«That the person you have named is a relation 
by marriage, I admit, but that she ever was oris 
any connection ‘of mine, I deny. I know nothing 
of her, nor do I care to hear her name men- 
tioned.” 

* But surely you will tell me——’ 

“Nothing !” (ringing the bell.) “I wish you 
good morning!” 

Disappointed and enraged beyond measure, 
Arnold left The Firs and rejoined the Wynnes, 
to whom he recounted his interview. 

Tne doctor was not a bit surprised; it was 
only what he expected. 

*T told you,” said he, “they are a heartless, 
bad lot; and this only proves my words true. 
There are no letters ; 1 was hoping that Sydney 
micht have written here, but there is nothing.” 
frer dinner Arnold strolled down to the 
railway station and interrogated the station 
master as to whether he had seen Miss Mildmay 
—a young lady at'The Firs—leave by any train 
during the last few days. 

With the aid of a porter who had labelled her 
box, the man remembered that he had “ booked” 
the young lady described for London, about four 
or five days ago, which was satisfactory so far, 
as it proved that she had gone there, at any 
rate. 

“JT shall start off to town in the morning, 
doctor,” said Arnold, on his return. ‘I could 
not rest here, or anywhere, until that dear girl 
is found. I feel, now that I have proved the 
perfidy of the Stapyltons, as if I can acknow- 
ledge my love for Sydney, and I do love her 
most fondly, and if anything should befall her I 
know not what would become of me.” 

“Shall I accompany you? I will with plea- 
sure.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind, I think, do you 
know, I would almost prefer going alone. I 
fancy I should, perhaps, get about quicker by 
myself. I shall go and see a cousin who knows 
every nook and corner of London, and is up to 
all tne dodges, as he says; and I think the way 
we snail rush about will be too much almost for 
you—if you don’t mind.” 

** Oh, no, certainly not, if you think it best. 
How Jong shall you be away ?” 

“Well, that depends on circumstances; but 
if I can find no trace of her I shall come back on 
Saturday evening, spend the Sunday with you, 








In the morning, as arranged, Arnold started 
to London, called on Mr. Morgan to acquaint 
him that his address for the future would be the 
“Euston Hotel,” and then proceeded to his 
cousin, a young barrister in The Temple, to 
whom he confided the case, ani who entered 
most heartily into the idea of playing amateur 
detective, more especially when he heard of 
Arnold’s altered circumstances, and that money 
was, to a certain extent, no obdject. 

Gerald Hastings (the cousin) soon gave prac- 
tical proof of his being “up to every move on 
the board,” by taking Arnold to some most out- 
of-the-way places, and by doing some most 
apparently extraordinary things, amongst others 
visiting all publichouses that had advertised for 
barmaids within the previous week. 

Then he caused advertisements to be placed 
in the newspapers offering a situation which he 
thought most likely to attract anyone in 
Sydney’s supposed circumstances, but all to no 
purpose; and on the Saturday Arnold returned 
to Dr. Wynne discouraged and dejected at the 
utter failure of all the schemes. 

Mr. Morgan had been equally unsuccessful, 
and though he had exerted himself as he never 
before had done (at least so he said), there was 
not a trace of Sydney to be found. 

Week after week went by with a like result, 
pounds and pounds had been spent, and still 
each Saturday saw Arnold at Hamlyn without 
having achieved any success, and the doctor 
began to notice that the strain was telling visi- 
bly upon his friend, who he vainly counselled to 
take a little rest. 

This, however, he positively refused to do, be- 
coming more anxious and excited as the time 
wore on, and almost grudging himself the 
weekly visit to the Wynnes. 

At last, one Saturday, just as he was about to 
start back to Hamlyn, the picture of misery and 
despair, a commissionaire rushed up to him with 
a letter from Mr. Morgan, which was as fol- 
lows: 


“Dear Srtr,—If this reaches you in time, 
please don’t leave town to-day. Iam very san- 
guine that I am on the right scent. Am now 
off to see the party who can tell me if the 
young lady I have heard of is the one we want 
or not. Shall be at my office at six o’clock, and 
shall expect to see you. 

“Your obedient servant, 
« Wittiam Morgan.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS’ MEETINGS.” 


Sypney’s: subsequent rehearsals at the Fri- 
volity only served to convince the = stage 
manager that he had found a prize in her, and 
made him most jealously guard her from the 
admiring attention which would have been 
willingly lavished upon her by the “ walking 
gentleman,” the “light comedian,” or even the 
“ first old man,” all of whom took every oppor- 
tunity of flattering her upon her admirable 
delivery of the few lines entrusted to her, want- 
ing to know if it REALLY was the first time she 
had ever been ‘*on.” 

Her friend Evans, the carpenter, also kept a 
very sharp look out, and if he saw anyone at 
all demonstrative, was soon by her side on some 
pretext or other, just to show that there was 
someone at hand who would stand no non- 
sense. 

Consequently she received no annoyance of 
any sort, but on the contrary, met with unvary- 
ing kindnéss from all, and by the time that 
Saturday arrived, wnen she was to make her 
first appearance on any stage, in “the new and 
original drama of London life,” she was as 
thoroughly at home with the company as if she 
had been engaged there for years. 

When she arrived at the theatre at night, 
however, everything looked so different and 
everyone was so busy and excited that she could 
scarcely find her way about. 

She seemed to know no one, although they 


for the last week, but “made up” as they were 
now, to her they were unrécognisable, and she 
started in terror as a black-bearded, brawny- 
armed, repulsive-looking navvy aceosted her, 
wanting to know “if she was too proud to speak 
to her poor old father,” and was intensely sur- 
prised to find this horrid-looking man was the 
soft-hearted “ heavy man,” who had given her 
her first instruction, and who, in every other 
way, had been most kind. 

As soon as she was dressed ready to go on, 
she presented herself to the stage manager to 
let him see that she was: all right, and he then, 
with a camel’s hair brush and some Indian ink, 
added a few lines to her white face, which done, 
he pronounced her ‘to be “ miserable-looking 
enough to please anybody,” and showed her tie 
entrance from which she was to appear at a 
given cue. 

While all is excitement and bustle behind the 
scenes, the front of the theatre is eaually azi- 
tated, fora first night at the Frivolity always 
means a full house; but this evening it is 
crowded to suffocation with an eager expectant 
crowd, and there is not a seat to ve had for love 
or money. 

Such is the announcement to numbers who 
apply for admission, and who reluctantly and 
disgustedly go away. 

Amongst that number is Arnold Hastings, 
accompanied by Mr. Morgan, who, notwith- 
standing the persistent refusal of the officials to 
let him see if there is not standing room, finally 
succeeds in getting hold of the acting manager, 
and, making himself known, obtains nis consent 
to having a couple of chairs placed in the stalls 
—notwithstanding the Lord Chamberlain’s edic: 
to the contrary. ; 

As soon as they are seated, Arnold anxiously 
looks at the programme for the name of his 
darling, and is dreadfully disappointed when he 
cannot find it anywhere. 

T tell you it’s a wild-goose chase; you MUST 
be mistaken,” he says to Morgan. 

“Don’t put yourself in a fluster, sir! I’m 
willing to stake my perfessional reppertation 
agin a threepenny bit it’s O.K. Never mind 
her name not being in the bill; all actresses 
has a ‘num dy ploome,’ as they call it. She’ll be 
on in the Ludgate Hill scene; from information 
I’ve received, there’s no doubt about it. See, 
it’s the commencement of this next act.” 

When the band had finished, the act-drop 
rose and revealed a magnificent set-scene of the 
most realistic kind : Ludgate Circus on a winter’s 
night, with the Chatnam and Dover Railway 
Station, to which real cabs were going and 
coming. 

Round after round of applause burst forth as 
each well-known point was recognized, and the 
scenic artist was duly “called on” and con- 
gratulated. 

After a few pedestrians had crossed and re- 
crossed and several vehicles had been applauded, 
the scene becomes suddenly still, the stage is 
empty, and a perceptible hush is perceivable all 
over the theatre. 

From the first wing comes a pretty, pale- 
faced girl, dragging herself wearily along, 
evidently so faint and ill that it is with difficulty 
thc audience is able to catch her pitiable story. 

She is worn out with walking, she is friendless, 
hungry, and homeless, and as she turns round 
and faces the audience she sees'a face in the 
stalls that makes her give the most piercing 
shriek and do the most natural “ back fall” ever 
heard and witnessed within the walls of a 
theatre. 

The applause is terrific, her scream went 
through everybody, and, as the*manager pre- 
dicted, “made the scene ”—it was so intensely 
real. 

Small as was the part, the audience insisted 
on recalling the actress who had so surprised 
and electrified them, and then the play pro- 
ceeded. 

Sydney was overwhelmed with thanks and 
congratulations, and was greatly surprised ‘that 
no one seemed to think anything unusual ‘had 
happened to her. 

When she went to the dressing-room, she 
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was the one name of all others that.was dear to 
her—Arnold Hastings! 

That gentleman, when ‘he heard Sydney speak, 
knew, of course, that there was'ne mistake, and 
that at last he had found his love; and, having 
thanked Mr, Morgan, and given him something 
on account of the reward promised, bade him 
*‘good night,” not being anxious for.a third 
person to be present at the strange meeting. 

After waiting outside the stage door for some 
time, and walking up and down the court, so 
happy and excited that his feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground, Arnold at last discerned 
the petite figure of Sydney at the entrance, 
peering to the right and left forthe one’she so 
longed to see. 

In a second he was by her side. 

“My darling, [ have found you at last! You 
naughty child, not to let us know where you 
were.’ 

“T thought you had all forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten you! Did you ‘taink I could ever 
forget you? Ever since your letter to Mrs. 
Wynne arrived, stating that you were going to 
London, I have thought— dreamt—of | nobody 
but you. We returned to England at once, and 
from the moment of my arrival I, have-done 
nothing but se arch for you from one end of the 
city to the other.’ 

“Forgive me for so wronging you—won’t 
you? I have been so wretched, so miserable, 
that I believe I should have gone mad had not 
this chance of appearing on the stage occurred,” 

“How on earth came you to do. such a 
thing ?” 

“ Oh, I know you will not blame me when you 
know all. It is a long story. I have tried 
everywhere for a situation of some kind, and, at 
last, in desperation, I was obliged to accept tie 
offer.” 

“Do you know anyone at the theatre 2” 

‘No one, except a carpenter who lives in the 
house where I am lodging.” 

« Where is that?” 

«At Kentish Town. The landlady has been 
so kind to me; will you come and see her? 
Goodness knows what I should have done but 
for her!” 

Calling a cab, Arnold bade the man drive to 
Maidment Street, when Sydney had told him 
the address; and in a few. moments they arrived 
at Mrs. Marshall’s, who was surprised and de- 
lighted to see Sydney back so soon. 

The widow was naturally frightened at first, 
on seeing her accompanied, by, as she thought, 
a stranger; but a few words from Arnold ap- 
peased ner fears. 

« Accept my heartfelt thanks, my dear madam; 
for your kinaness to Miss Mildmay. I am sure 
we can never repay you for t@e service you have 
rendered her and myself.” 

«‘Don’t mention it, sir, please. I’m gure I’ve 
done nothing. I only wish it had -been in my 
power to save the poor dear all the trouble and 
anxiety she has gone through,” 

“Well, now that it has come all right, Mrs. 
Marshall, you will not find us ungrateful, and 
anything that we can do for you we shall be 
only tco happy to do. Eh, ‘ Miss Laura Mon- 
teith’ ?”’—wnich was the name under which 
Sydney had appeared at the theatre that 
evening. 

When Mrs. Marshall left the room to make 

reparations for supper, Sydney recounted all 

er vicissitudes, from the time of her arrival at 
Euston Station down to the happy and extra- 
otdinary meeting that evening; and, in return, 
Arnold told her of everything that had occurred 
since they last met, not omitting the one im- 
portant thing of all others—that he loved her 
fondly, fervently. 

He had not to plead very long, for, good 
actress though she had proved herself that 
night on the stage, in that little parlour Sydney 
could not act the least bit, and she soon con- 
fessed that her neart fora long time had been 
his, and all she could say was she was so happy 
she couldn’t speak. 

There was but one drawback to their mutual 
joy, and that was, it was so late that there was 
no possibility, of communicating with dear Dr. 
Wynne. 





“Never mind,” said Arnold, “we will take 
them by surprise on Monday; and, oh! how 
overjoyed they will be to see you.” 

By the first train on that day the happy 
couple went down to Hamlyn, and the delight 
of the doctor and his wife may be imagined. 

They cried and laughed alternately at Arnold’s 
purposely comic recital of Sydney’s adventures, 
the doctor regretting sadly that he had not 
been present to witness her first and only 
appearance on the stage—Sydney having sent 
word to the manager before she left London 
that she would, from unforeseen circumstances, 
not be able to appear again. 

The following daythey all wentdown to West 
Cliffe, to look at the future home of the young 
people; and on the following Sunday. Mand 
Stapyiton had the mortification of hearing 
Arnold Hastings and Sydney Mildmay “ asked” 
in church. 

Within a month ‘their wedding was solemnized 
with considerable splendour, and though neither 
Mrs. Marshall nor Mr. Evans figured in the long 
list of illustrious guests, they were not forgotten, 
both of them having aceepted lucrative posts'on 
the West Cliffe estate, where, after a short 
continental tour, the bride and bridegroom took 
up their abode—the happiest of the happy! 


[tHE END.] 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


—@—— 


SOUPS AND BROTHS. ' 


Vircnow, the distinguished Germam-profes- 
sor and politician, has been accused of being 
the chief opponent of soup. He says that this 
is not true, for he had merely said that meat 
broths are neither nutritious nor “substantial” 
—that if all the meat which one uses should be 
boiled and soup made of it, the meat would be- 
come for the greater part indigestible, and 
the soup would not bea substitute for it. 
Broth, he says, is an article of luxury which 
only the comparatively well-to-do can afford. A 
family that can only just make both ends meet 
should learn to deny themselves this luxury, 
since they have a similarone in ‘their coffee. 
A rich man can afford to eat»soup; while the 
sick sometimes must have it. 

Ordinary meat broth, or bouillon, in its pure 
form can only be recognized as a condiment. 
By the addition of eggs, flour, fat, and other 
things, it may acquire a certain nourishing and 
heating value. It is, primarily, only a very 
dilute aqueous solution of substances that are 
in part of low value as heat producers, such as 
gelatine, and in part of the stimulating aromatic 
parts of the meat. Taken warm it is of nearly 
the same value as coffee or tea, but is inferior to 
wine, schnapps, or beer; it only.stimulates the 
nerves. It has these advantages over every other 
condiment, namely, it contains no poisonous 
substance; it is incomparably milder, hence 
much better adapted to feeble persons; and; 
finally, it can be very conveniently combined 
with substances that are actually nutritious, 
and imparts to, them an agreeable and “ sub- 
stantial” taste. 

It must be admitted that these stimulants 
(soup and coffee), because they are stimulants, 
have more significance than mere condiments. 
By their stimulating power they awaken the 
slumbering energies. So long as power is left 
to exert this energy these stimulants are able 
to vitalize these forces. Hence it produces the 
impression of being itself strengthening. It 
has not of itself this power; it can only awaken 
other forces already present, but cannot create 
them, A tired organ, atired labourer, can find 
new strength in a stimulant because it arouses 
within him certain powers which would not 
otherwise have come to hisaid. In this lies the 
secret, and at the same time the beneficial 
effect, of many stimulants, so that they are, of 
course, more than mere condiments or flavours, 
and become, toa certain extent, tools. Used 
in moderation, they can do much good in this 
direction, But it must not be forgotten that 


€ 





they are not food, and that every energy brought 
forth by stimulants requires a double infiux of 
substance to replace that consumed, so that it 
may not result in exhaustion. Condiments can 
never take the place of nourishing food. 

A large portion of our food, it is true, acts at 
the same time as a condiment and even as a 
stimulant. By this is not meant those natural 
mixtures of nutritive and stimulating sub- 


} stances ‘so frequently found combined in vege- 


tables, nor yet those artificial compounds 
prepared by’skilled cooks, but rather the food 
which, when eaten, refreshes and strengthens a 
person long before the real digestion has been 
finished. A labourer, who is tired and hungry, 
has set before ‘hima meal of meat and potatoes, 
and as soon ‘as+ his meal is eaten he feels 
refreshed andis ready for work again. Never- 
theless it is three:or four hours before the meat 
is dissolved and absorbed into the blood, and 
even if a portionof the potato stareh is con- 
verted into sugar/or glucose while he is chew- 
ing it, it is decidedly the smallest portion. 
The feeling of strength which the man is 
sensible of cannot possibly come from the 
assimilation of his food into the tixsues.. Its 
direct effect upon the surface of the organs of 
digestion, anda very slight absorption of the 
material into the blood, exert sufficient stimulus 
to overcome or relieve the weary condition. It 
is only on this grouhd than we can explain why 
a drink of fresh, cool water, a sip of wine or 
beer, seems to be as invigorating as, or even 
more so than, a piece of roast beef, although 
not to be compared: with it in permanent 
effects. 

The. first invigorating effects that we expe- 
riencevafter a mealbis «either due to the action 
of the condiment: oris the result of those pro- 
perties of food which place them on the same 
footing with mere’ condiments. Afterward the 
true digestion takes place, the replacing of the 
material consumed in work, and with it tne 
sensation of permanent strengthening. 

Itis this pointof view which is often lost 


sight of by the'new school of physiologists who 


treat of nurtureand sustenance. ‘The confusion 
that exists in regard to the best method of 
giving nourishment is a natural result of the 
very one-sided treatment of the whole question, 
from a purely chemical view, and the error is 
increasing rather than otherwise. Chemical in- 
vestigations have a very subordinate importance 
in recognizing the exciting power of real food and 
of condiments ; the physiological view must here 
be taken. Virchow, therefore, attempts to re- 
store to the latter science, physiology, its old 
rights, and hopes to protect scientists and laity 
from that one-sidedness which always supplants 
one error by another, and which has nowhere 
led to more visible results than in this import- 
ant and interesting domain. 

Tne words of so careful a writer and so 
thorough an investigator deserve the attention 
of thinking men on both sides of the question. 
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Horsr-Rapiso Sauce.—Horse-radish sauce, 
says “* House and Home,” is preferred by some 
people to the plain grated radish. Take two 
tablespoonfuls ‘each of made mustard and white 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and one gill 
of vinegar. Beat these together and pour over 
as much grated radish as it will moisten sufii- 
ciently. 

Cuicken Currst.—Boil two chickens in water 
enough to make them tender; take them out 
when done, remove all the bones, mince the 
meat very fine, season with salt, pepper, and 
butter, and return them to the water in which 
they were boiled cook until the liquid i is nearly 
gone, pour into a ‘deep dish, lay a plate over it, 
put on a weight, and set away in a cool place. 
When ready to be eaten, cut it in slices, and it 
will be as firm as cheese, and is very nice for 
tea. 

BourrermitnK Pancakes.—One quarter of a 
pound of flour, one small teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda, made into a light batter with 
buttermilk ; must be put m the pan at once, with 


-very little butter or lard, and fried as other pan- 


cakes. 
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(OVER THE STEPPING-STONES—A TERRIBLE STRIDE !]} 


LIFE’S STEPPING-STONES. 





Across the brook of life, a tide 
That flows through all the zones, 
For passage to the other side 
Are placed some stepping-stones. 


And though thé waters roar around 
Our feet as on we move, 

There is no danger in the sound 
For those who steadfast prove. 


So, Lucy, do not hesitate 
Because the step is wide, 

The need should make your courage great ; 
Be bold and take the stride. 


And when the other bank you reach, 
And you are safe at last, 
You’ll know the truths these stones would 
teach, 
And smile at dangers passed. 


Horace LENNARD. 





Mr. vr P. asked of the Bishop of X. the gift 
of a country house where he never went. ‘The 
bishop replied : “* Don’t you know that we ought 
always to have a place to which we never go, 
but where we think that we should be happy if 
we went there?” Mr. de P., after a moment’s 
silence, replied. “* True, and that is what has 
made the fortune of Paradise !” 





AN OLD-WORLD SAINT. / 
BY THE EDITOR. 





Saint Aloys 
- Was the Bishop of Blois, 
And a pitiful man was he. 
He grieved and he pined 
For the woes of mankind, 
Ana of brutes in their degree. 
Incotpssr LEeGenps. 


We must remember that stories of the saints 
in the older times were not only told in the 
churches, but by the firesides of the people, 
where they were most reverently listened to and 
warmly appreciated. And soasan old fireside 
story we shall tell tbat of tne Goldsmiths’ or 
Metalworkers’ Saint, that good man who was 
Bishop of Blois in the reign of the cruel and 
dissolute, but powerful and glorious, monarch, 
King Dagobert, the founder of St. Denis. 

France, in the seventh century, was even less 
civilised than our own country was; and Paris, 
the Roman city of Lutetia, was surrounded by 
dense, gloomy forests and far-stretching, peril- 
ous marshes, inhabited by hunters and fisher- 
men, so rude in their manners, and so fierce in 
their nature, as to resemble savages. 

Through this wild and dangerous country 
came to Paris, in tne reign of King Dagobert, a 
poor young artizan who was a very skilful 
worker in metal. He nad been greatly respected 
amongst those from whom he came, and bore an 


excellent character. Simple in his habits, 
industrious and pious, he sought and found 
employment with an eminent goldsmith who 
worked for the king. His talent attracted the 
attention of a great nobleman, one Bobo, who 
was the royal treasurer. So it came about that 
the treasurer was consulted by the king as to 
a difficulty he had experienced in his search for 
a metalworker of sufficient skill and knowledge 
to construct a chair after a certain design of 
his own. It was to resemble the state chairs, 
or thrones, which the Romans used, was to be 
made of bronze, but overlaid with gold, and set 
with precious stones. Then Bobo, the treasurer, 
thought of the clever and amiable young 
stranger, who was accordingly sent for and 
persuaded to undertake the work. His name 
was Aloy, or Eloi, or Elois. 

Tne treasurer was instructed to send suffi- 
cient gold to the young smith’s workshop; and 
he wrought with great diligence and skill until 
the work was completed, and, moreover, was 
so ingenious and careful in economizing mate- 
rial, that out of the gold and copper sent for 
one chair he constructed two—a thing which 
appeared to be utterly impossible in the eyes of 
other artizans. But our model metal-worker was 
so scrupulously honest that he abstained from 
the then common practice of cheating under 
pretence of waste occasioned by cutting, filing, 
and melting; hence the marvel. When the 
chairs were completed, one was taken to the 
great king, who was delighted. He praised the 
elegance and finish of the workmanship, and 
directed a suitable reward to be given to the 
artist, who thereupon brought forth the other 
chair, explaining that he had thought it better 
to use the material he had contrived to save in 
that manner. The king, in the intensity of his 
astonishment, was at first incredulous, but be- 
coming convinced of the fact, to show his 
admiration of such extraordinary skill and 
honesty, promised that the young chairmaker 
should never lack patronage while he, the king, 
lived. Nor did he. From that time forth he 
not only rose to eminence in his art, but he 
achieved a very high place in the estimation of 
the monarch and his nobles.* This was the 
chair of which Suger, the Abbot of St. Denis, 
spoke in the twelfth century as “the noble 
seat of glorious King Dagobert, whereon, as 
old annals bear witness, the kings of France 
were used to sit after they had been crowned 
kings to receive the homage of the great lords 
of the country, adding, ‘“‘It hath been by lapse 
of time damaged, and the joints broken asun- 
der; but we have restored the same, both by 
reason of the lofty uses to which it hath been 
put, and because of the excellence of the work- 
manship thereof.” * This restoration (or, rather, 
a copy of it) is now to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Soon after this great feat of chairmaking, 
probably on the occasion of his being appointed 
to some post of confidence in the royal house- 





* Mr. J. H. Pollen thus describes this famous chair :— 
The seat has been made to fold together. It is formed 
with two tiger-headed legs in front, facing sideways, the 
necks being represented after nature with locks of hair 
or fur, and ending in conventional legs, but with claw 
feet. Diagonal pieces from the upper portions to the 
lower end of the opposite leg fit into each other, witha 
large Prment 1 bee be ¢ rivet in the middle, like scissors. Two 
legs, of similar outline to those in front, are connected 
by a like pair of diagonal bars at the back. These bars 
are made to slip up and down in a slot, contrived ina 
flange that is forged on the back or inside of each leg. 
Above the heads rise the twoarms, formed by bars or 


_bands bending outwards before they rise perpendicularly. 


They are fastened to the seat by interlaced loops, with a 
bar through. Knobs like sword pommels finish these 
bars or pins in front. The back is shaped like a low 
gable or pediment, supported by two segments of circles 
that meet with a cusp in the middle. The space between 
is filled with circles and tracery, partly destroyed. This 
back framework is also hinged by loops and a heavy pin 
to the two arms, thus keeping the chair open and fixed. 
The arms are pierced work in two rows or bands, of which 
the upper formsa foliated branch or scroll, rolled over in 
the form of the twelfth century architectural mouldings 
in France. The lower band is a pierced moulding of 
rosettes of Byzantine character. From the bottom of 
the arm-pieces two flanges bend inwards, each pierced 
with four round holes, from which velvet, leather, or 
other stuff has been hung to form a seat. The upper 
portion of the arms has been the work of later times, and 
was added by Suger, abbot of the mouastery of St. Deni 





the prime minister to Louis VII. during the first half o 
the twelfth century. 
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hold, he was required to take an oath on the 
relics of saints and in the sovereign’s presence. 


“I do not know how it happened,” says his | 
‘and all that the great were willing to give.” 


friend and biographer, “that I was present at 


the time, but it may naturally be supposed that | 


I was likely to be there in the way of my duty, 
for I was brought up in my childhood at the 
king’s court;” and he proceeds to relate how 
the goldsmith, having conscientious scruples— 
he ought to be the Quakers’ saint, if Quakers 
recognized saints—very respectfully, but quite 
resolutely,’ refused to comply with the requisi- 
tion. “ Divinum intuitum vereus,” says his 
biographer. 

The king, at first kindly and then sternly, 
urged him to obey, until, seeing no alternative 
between offending God or his king, and con- 
sidering each a sin, the perplexed goldsmith 
burst into tears. This softened the king’s heart, 
and he yielded the point, assuring him ina 
kind and soothing manner that he should feel 
more confidence in him after this than he would 
had he sworn even that most solemn of oaths 
which had been requested of him: “ Polliceus 
se plus eum ex hoc jam credituram quam si 
amultimoda tunc dedisset juramenta.” 

When the goldsmith had arrived at the full 
age of maturity, he passionately desired to 
devote the rest of his life exclusively and wholly 
to the service of God, and, says his biographer, 
“he began stoutly to resist the striving of the 
flesh by the fervour of the spirit.” His face 
grew pale with fasting, his body dry and 
withered. He would pass whole nights at the 
foot of the cross smiting his breast, while tears 
ran down his cheeks, with eyes uplifted to the 
image of a suffering Saviour, and with constant 
penitence, continually praying, groaning, and 
sighing. The walls of his cell were hung with 
holy relics, from which, as he stated, a soothing 
and fragrant balm was constantly distilled. He 
wore sackcloth, girded about him with a rope, 
instead of the bravery of silken attire, gold, and 
jewellery which he had formerly worn. But 
under all his finery he still wore a shirt of hair. 
And still did he continue to work at his trade for 
the good of the poor, but always with a book 
open before him on an ingeniously contrived 
reading-desk of his own construction and inven- 
tion, by means of which he could bring before 
him a number of books insuccession. We often 
wish we had exactly such a desk. 

Thus working and studying, fasting and 
praying, he still retained his royal master’s 
love and confidence—still remained in high 
favour with all the great people at court. The 
money he earned, or begged for, he devoted to 
the poor so regularly and frequently that when 
a stranger inquired for him—as, the fame of his 
holiness having spread, many did—the common 
reply was, “Go into such a quarter, and where 
you see a crowd of poor starving people, there 
he will be.” 

In that dark age slavery was an institution of 
universal recognition, and this ancient chair and 
desk-making saint was:one of the earliest of its 
antagonists. He did not call meetings nor write 
books against that accursed trade, but when he 
heard of a sale of unfortunate men and women 
he went into the market place and bought as 
many as twenty, thirty, or even fifty, and some- 
times a hundred, at a time. These unfortunates 
he took before King Dagobert, and, with all due 
forms of law, gave them their liberty. Those 
who desired to return to their homes, he helped 
on their way; those who had no homes, and 
reverently and lovingly desired to abide with 
their benefactor, he kept, not as servants, but as 
companions, persuading them to become monks 
- follow the life he so earnestly and worthily 

ed. 

One day our glorious old artizan-saint and 
preacher went to the king and asked a great, 
special favour. It was nol. ss than the gift of 
an entire town, from which he promised to erect 
a ladder so lofty that by its aid men should 
enter heaven. The king, being a great sinner, 
and anxious to do all he could to merit God’s 
forgiveness, granted the pious artizan-monk his 
wish, and in the town thus granted a great 
monastery sprang up, capable of receiving a 
hundred and fifty monks. . Upon this building 





Eloi spent enthusiastically “all that he had, 


‘all that he could get from the king, all 


that he could honestly come by in any way, 


His biographer says: ‘‘ You might see waggons 
heavily laden with vessels of brass and wood 
for all purposes, bedding, table-linen, a great 
number of religious manuscript books, and, 
indeed, everything necessary for the monastry, 
so that many evil persons were moved to 
envy.” 

In those days monks were no idlers, whatever 
they may have been afterwards or are now—then 
industry and godliness went handin hand. In 
the monastery of good St. Eloi were “‘ many 
artificers, skilled in, divers arts, who, being per- 
fected in the fear of Christ, were always pre- 
pared to yield ready obedience. No man there 
claimed anything as his own, but, as we read in 
the Acts of the Apostles, all things were in all 
respeets common.” Ourchronicleradds: “ And 
the place is so fertile and so beautiful that any- 
body going there amidst its wide orchards and 
pleasant gardens might well exclaim, ‘How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel! Like shady woods, as 
cedar trees beside the waters, as gardens by the 
river side. It is of such that Solomon hath 
said, ‘The habitations of the righteous shall be 
blessed!’”” After which he goes on describing the 
place in detail, the ditch and embankment 
which protected it, the beautiful river which 
ran past it, and all the picturesque charms of 
rock, waterfall and wild, green woodland, by 
which it was surrounded. 

Amongst those whom St. Eloi had rescued 
from the horrors of slavery there chanced to be 
a young foreigner of good family—a Saxon, 
named Tillo or Thean. He became Eloi’s fore- 
man, and worked with him at the same bench, 
often reading with him from thesamedesk. He 
was made a priest, and after his master’s death 
retired intoa little hermitage. From one of his 
sermons we extract the following paragraph, 
which will, perhaps, to some extent show “the 
manner of man he imitated—St. Eloi: 

“ Do not think about what you Havz, but what 
you ARE. Do you desire to hear what you are ? 
The prophet tells you, saying: ‘ All flesh is grass 
—all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the 
field.’ Consider how short your present life is; 
always fearing, have the day of judgment before 
your eyes. While there is opportunity redeem 
your sins by alms and good works.” 

This old workman - foreman - priest - hermit 
lived many years in a little cell near the monas- 
tery his late master had founded, reading and 
praying, working and doing good, until he died 
nearly ninety-four years old. The old artizan- 
monks of St. Eloi worked no miracles. Whena 
certain old woman, grievously wounded, besought 
one of them to cure her by miraculous touch, 
he said: “‘ Woman, why do youask my help? I 
am a mortal and your fellow in infirmity. 
Believe in Christ, and pray to God that He 
may give you help.” She obeyed and was 
healed. 

The story of the goldsmith-saint is now told, 
but not completely. When fifty years old he 
became a bishop. We have not said anything 
of his god-daugnter, St. Hundegundis, or of her 
romantic story; nor have we mentioned the 
name of Clotaire, nor told you, of the noble 
convert Eloi made, namely, Dado, better known 
as St. Owen; nor have we informed you that 
Eloi became Bishop of Noyon. But we may add 
that he to whom we have alluded as the saint’s 
biographer is well known to historical students 
as Mosheim. 

Eloi lived, according to some authorities, 
until a.p. 659; according to others he died in 665; 
and, yet again, others say he died in663. But 
what matters when or how he died, while we 
know when and how he lived and read aright 
the lesson of his life ? 

Being himself a worker in metal, Eloi be- 
came in time the patron saint of all the smiths 
who worked in metal of every kind. The metal- 
worker’s trade, even the makers of swords, 
spears, and armour, claimed him, and in later 
times his image was always represented on the 


figures less grandly than he appears in Mos- 
heim’s pages in the curious and merry old French 
song which, you remember, begins: 
Good King Dagobert, so stout, 
Wore his breeches wrong side out. 
Good Saint Eloi 
Said, ‘‘ O, mon roi, 
Unseemly are 
The hose you wear.” 
Then said the king, ‘“‘ That’s true,” said he, 
** But now I’ll turn them right, you'll see.”” 
As the king he turned them right, 
His skin a little came in sight. 
Good Saint Eloi 
Said, ‘‘O, mon roi, 
Your skin, alack, - 
As soot is black.’”” 
** Pooh, monsieur,” said the king, said he, 
** Much blacker is her majesty.” 


And so on. 

By -the- bye, this old song is itself a very 
curious affair, for no one, we believe, has yet 
discovered either its age or its origin; and, full 
as it is of intentional anarchronisms and 
absurdities, it shows perfect familiarity with the 
history of the king, and does not greatly exag- 
gerate the degree of intimacy which existed 
between the artizan-saint and the wicked old 
Merovingian monarch, who did so many famous 
deeds, built many churches, endowed many 
convents, decorated many holy buildings, and 
yet did so much wrong that 


When the good king died, 
The devil came to his bedside ; 


and 
Good Saint Eloi 
Said, “O, mon roi, 
You can’t do less 
Than now confess.” 
Then said the king, “ Alas!”’ said he, 
“ Why can’t yon die instead of me?’’ 








A putt preacher who is always telling us of 
the joys of heaven is like the cuckoo, whose 
monotonous voice heralds the delights of 
summer. 

Every man has the secret of becoming rich 
who resolves to live within his means; and in- 
dependence is one of the most effectual safe- 
guards of honesty. 

Great Writers at Work.—How Dryden 
worked is not recorded; doubtless at any time and 
all times, whenever the need of money pressed 
him. Pope always required his writing-desk to 
be set upon his bed before he arose. Gray, the 
author of the “Elegy,” was perhaps of all 
writers the most curiously minute in his method ; 
it is said that he perfected each line separately, 
amending and rewriting it over and over again, 
and never commenced another until the first had 
wholly satisfied his fastidious taste. Byron sat 
down to write without any premeditation; his 
ideas flowed with his ink, and one line suggested 
the next. But after the poem was completed, 
and during its passage through the press, he was 
continually altering, interlining and adding. 
The first copy of ‘Te Giaour’” consisted of only 
four hundred lines; to each new edition were 
added new passages, until it swelled to fourteen 
hundred lines. During the printing of ‘The 
Bride of Abydos” he added two hundred lines, 
and many of the original were altered again and 
again. One of the most constantly laborious 
writers of whom we have any account was 


agine me in this great study of mine (at Gesta 

all, Keswick) from breakfast till dinner, from 
dinner till tea, and from tea till supper, in my 
old black coat, my corduroys alternated with 
the long worsted pantaloons and gaiters in one, 
and the green shade, and sitting at my desk, 
and you have my picture and my history. My 
actions are as regular as those of St. Dunstan’s 
quarter bags. Three pages of history after 
breakfast ; then to transcribe and copy for press, 
or to make my selections and biographies, or 
what else suits my humour, till dinner time ; 
from dinner till tea I read, write letters, see the 
newspapers, and very often indulge in a siesta. 
After tea I go to poetry, and correct and rewrite 
and copy till I am tired, and then turn to any- 
thing till supper. And this is my life, which, 
if it be not a merry one, is yet as happy as heart 





Continent with a nimbus of horseshoes. He 
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could wish.” 


Southey. In one of his letters he says: ‘ Im- - 
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ART. 





A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURISTS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 
HOW TO PAINT PORTRAITS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


We first turn to the selection of materials. 
These, being just the same as those used for 
ordinary portrait-painting in water-colours, need 
not ‘detain us long. The pigments which you 
will find most useful are comprised in the follow- 
ing list: 

Burnt sienna 


Purple madder 
Brown madder 


Vermilion (orange and 
scarlet) 


of vermilion 









n lake Bistre 
der, or extract of Vaudyke brown 
mauder carmiue Sepia 
Licht red Burnt-umber 
Indian red Neutral tint 
Gami-oge Ivory black 
Yellow ochre Prussian blue 
Indian yellow French ultramarine 
Cobalt 
Indigo 
The brushes I prefer are the dark sables, as 


pointing better, and being softer and more 
yielding; but this is a matter which will be 
best regulated by your own peculiar touch, and 
I should advise you to try both the light and 
dark kinds before deciding. Use all your 
brughes as large as possible; the adoption of 
very small brushes begets a habit of niggling, 
injurious to your practice. 

A little gum-water and a little clarified ox- 
gail will be required. > 

‘The water you use should be neither spring 


nor mineral water, as these are apt to exercise 
an injurious influence upon the pigments. Some 
colourists add to it a little carbonate of soda, 


asserting that it facilitates the application of 
the colours; but this should only be done by 
those who understand the chemicab composition 
of their pigments, inasmuch as in some cases 
delicate pigments would be seriously injured by 
the use of such water. The print on which you 
are about to paint should bea very light one, 
printed either upon the plain salted paper, or 
on the more commonly used albumenized paper. 
The first is the best for working in broad 
washes and bold touches, the last for more’ de- 
licate and miniature-like finish. Excellent 
effects, however, are obtained on both. 

The print should be of a tender, warm, grey 
colour or tone, such as can be readily obtained 
upon both paper and albumenized paper; the 
white portions should have been preserved, dur- 
ing the operations of printing and toning, as 
pure and clean as possible. It should be 
mounted with starch or thin glue, on good, 
stout London board, and rolled between the 
cold metal cylinders of an ordinary rolling: 
press. 

If the print is on albumenized paper, you 
may find it requires some special preparation 
before it will take your washes of colour evenly. 
A weak solution of isinglass containing a few 
drops of spirits of wine has been recommended, 
but the application of the tongue will generally 
be found'suflicient. 

The print is now, we will suppose, prepared 
and fastened with drawing-pins upon’ your 
desk ; yourcLEAN water, cLEAN palette, brushes, 
and colours are all ready for use, and you sit 
down to begin. The living original of the 
photograph should, if possible, be before you; 
but if this is not possible, obtain as good and 
minute a description as you can of the general 
complexion, colour of hair, eyes, etc., and any 
suco individual peculiaritiés of colour as may 
be essential to likeness. If you are a beginner, 


however, you should make it a point always to 
paint from the life. 

Now, the choice of pigments for the prelimin- 
ary washes of colour must be decided’ not only 








by the special complexion of the original, but 
also by the special character of the photograph. 
In the course of your practice you are tolerably 
sure to have photographs of all kinds of colour, 
some light, some dark, etc. To use the thinner 
washes of perfectly transparent pigments for a 
very dark print, would produce, with greatly- 
increased labour, but a poor and ineffective 
result, while to use a wash of opaque colour over 
a very pale, washed-out looking print would be 
to obliterate the larger portion thereof, and 
render the preservation of the likeness much 
more difficult. These hints, with a list of opaque | 
and transparent washes for flesh colouring will, | 
perhaps, suffice. In the following list, those 

marked (*) are’the more transparent: 


Rose madder and raw Extract of vermilion, rose 


sienna* maédder, and raw siennat 
Rose miadder and Indian Venetian red’: | 
yellow* Crimson lake and yellow 
Rose madder and burnt ochre | 
sienna*® Extract of vermiliont. | 


Vermilion and raw sienna*® 


Rose madder and Naples 
Vermilion only 


yellow, | 

From‘the above list selections may be made | 
for almost every kind of complexion. The first 
thing to be done, after selecting the required | 
mixture or colour, is to carry a clean, flat, even 
wash of it over the flesh. If thé white of the 
print is pure, use a faint, delicate wash; if) 
greyish, let the strength of the wash be greater, | 
as well‘as more opaque. The ‘suecess with | 
which you carry this wash over the flesh will | 
either result from your taking up a brush < pond 
enough to cover ‘the space at once, or the dex-| 
terity with which you add the colour, without | 
allowing the wash to remain toc long motion- | 
less at its edges. ' 

The first wash being dry, take a little rose 
madder and extract of vermilion, and ‘with a 
few tenderly-applied touches, or washes, put 
the colour in the cheeks and lips; then—but 
with extreme delicacy and faintness—increase 
the depth very gradually and softly, touching 
upon the chin, the nostril, the upper eyelid, just 
over the eyebrows, the tips of the ears and 
fingers, knuckles, etc., with the same tint, 
rendering the effect more or less perceptible, 
according to the complexion desired. 

Now mix alittle raw sienna and cobalt (substi- 
tute lemon-yellow or yellow ochre for raw 
sienna if the portrait is a dark one), and with 
the same delicate touches go over the outer 
portions of the shadows and the retiring surface 
of the face, over the entire sockets of the eyes, 
the lower jaw, and the lines where the hair and 
flesh combine, making the blue a little more 
perceptible when touching the temples, the 
lower lid of the eye, between the eye and the 
nose, et¢c., where the skin is thin and the veins 
perceptible, according to the directions obtained 
by consulting your model. 

Upon the darker shades a little vermilion and 
raw sienna may now be touched; and upon the 
darkest a little pure vermilion used, thin and 
faint. 

With a little rose madder and cobalt the re- 
tiring portion of the cheek and chin, the*lower 
portion of the socket and upper lid of the eye, 
may be carefully and tenderly touched. 

A little indigo and raw sienna may next be 
used, with the same delicate care and faint, 
fairy-like, scarcely perceptible touehes upon the 
edges of the deeper shadows, and where hair and 
flesh meet, blending and softening with patient 
skill one into the other. 

Here and there the colour in the cheeks and 
lips requires strengthening: for this use a little 
crimson lake, or crimson lake and vermilion, or 
the extract of madder carmine, as your thought- 
ful consultation of the model may decide. 

Put in the pupils of the eyes with indigo; 
outline the iris with either the same colour or 
with sepia, according to its colour, stronger or 
fainter, as your photographic guide may indi- 
cate. Ifthe eye is blue, use cobalt, or cobalt 
and indigo, or indigo, as may be required; if 
grey, use a little indigo and burnt sienma, or 
neutral tint; if brown, umber (burnt or raw, as 
may be most desirable), or burnt sienna, or 





+ This mixture is that used by Mr. Lock, of Regent 
Street. 





Vandyke brown, or brown’madder, being guided 
by the tone of the part to be covered; and the 
colour to beattained. Sometimes a little Chinese 
white will be required mixed with either of the 
above. 

Proceed to strengthen all the lines, such as 
those of the eye and eyelids, the line dividing 
the lips, that of the nostril, the under or shadow 
line of the eyebrow, the soft line of shadow seen 


| where the hair is thin and the skin seen through 


it, using a little Indian red or brown madder; 
according to the strength of the photograph. A 
little madder brown may also be used to give 
strength to the cast shadows at this stage of 
your progress, and a little sepia to strengthen 
the outer and lower lines:of the upper eyelids. 

Now lay the print, face downward, on a stout, 
clean piece of plate glass, and with an agate- 
burnisher rub the back so as to restore the 
hardness and smootnness of the surface; and 
having done all this, your next task is to even 
upiand give a degree of smoothness to the work, 
so far as you have proceeded, by stippling. 

The hair next claimsattention. A littlesepia 
mixed: with Indian yellow, or Venetian red, or: 
burnt umber, orraw sienna, will be the first wash: 
in some cases; in others, burnt sienna or yellow 
ochre, or raw sienna alone, will.be the best ; and 
in others, Vandyke brown, or a mixture of vrim- 
son ‘lake, indigo, and sepia. This wash being 

ry, the various markings and shadows are 
strengthened, either with sepia, raw or burnt 
umber; or burnt sienna. A warmor cold grey, 
bodied with white, is next used for the high 
lights, which should be:always colder than the 
local colour, but never in violent contrast with 
it, as it would then look hard and metallic. 
Beard, whiskers,.or moustache may receive their 
local colour at the same time. 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 


—_———— 
THE SCIENCE OF EATING. 


Or our:animal food, such as meat, fish, etc., 
about three-fourths consist of water; the resi- 
duary and really nutritive portion contains 
about half its weight of carbon. 

Venison is the most digestible animal food : 
its age makes it fibrinous; its texture is natu- 
rally not so close-grained as that of beef and 
mutton, and the period during which it is hung 
gives it additional tenderness. Next to venison, 
probably, follows grouse~at least, in weather 
which allows the bird to be kept sufficiently 
long.. Ali game has relatively this looseness of 
texture: so a pheasant or partridge is’ more 
digestible than a turkey or barn-door fowl. 
These facts, which Dr. Beaumont ascertained, 
are at variance with opinions which, for a long 
time, held their ground. Mr. Herbert Mayo, a 
celebrated physiologist; was fully satisfied of 
their correctness by observations.that he made 
on the powers of weak stomachs. 

Meats contain the most nutriment, milk and 
eggs the next, the:'best farinaceous food the 
next, fish the next, vegetables the least. The 
latter often, from the water they contain, pro- 
duce flatulence, especially peas and beans. 
The potato which is, on boiling, mealy, and 
breaks into flour on pressure, is extremely 
digestible. 

The'true art in the economy of refection is to 
partake at one meal only of as much as will 
leave the eater free todo honour to thenext. The 
luncheon should not be allowed to supersede the 
dinner, nor should the appetite be reserved 
solely for the principal repast. 

An adult in full health requires two substan- 
tial meals daily, and often ‘without prejudice 
partakes of two additional slight repasts:in the 
twenty-four hours. Women, more’ delicately 
organized, eat sparingly, and require three 
meals in the day. 

The hour of dinner should be neither too late 
nor too early; if too late, the system will have 
been exhausted for ‘want of it, will be weakened, 
and the digestion enfeebled; if too early, the 
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stomach will crave another substantial meal, 
which, taken late in the evening, will not be 
digested before the hours of sleep. A person 
who breakfasts at nine should not dime later 
than six. 

The enjoyment of dinner will be materially 
interrupted by any strong mental excitement, 
which will temporarily exhaust the digestive 
powers. Hence conversation at the dinner table 
should be of the lightest and least exciting 
kind. Dr. Beaumont made the singular re- 
mark that anger causes bile to flow into the 
stomach; hence the indigestion of the choleric 
man. 

The acidity of the stomach, and other symp- 
toms of indigestion which follow occasional in- 
dulgence in wine, may, to a great extent be 
prevented by a dose of magnesia at bedtime, 
which saturates the acid in the stomach and 
allays the febrile action. 

John Hunter used to say that most people 
lived above par, which rendered the generality 
of diseases and ‘accidents the more difficult’ of 
cure. Sir William Temple says the only way 
for a rich man to be healthy is, by exercise and 
abstinence, to live as if he was poor; which are 
esteemed the worst parts of poverty. Baron 
Maseres, who lived to be nearly ninety, and who 
never employed a physician, used to go one day 
in every week without dinner, eating only a 
round of dry toast at tea. 

Diet should be varied in the same meal; this 
salutary object may be obtained by a meal. of 
different dishes. It may be desirabie to take 
nourishment when the appetite, from whatever 
cause, has faded and gone off. In that case, a 
spoonful of soup, a flake of fish, a slice of cold 
beef, in suecession, will provoke an appetite, 
and with it digestion, where the nicest mutton 
cutlet, or the most tempting slice of venison, 
would have turned the stomach. 

In our system of cookery, the paucity of stan- 
dards of taste is a great disadvantage. In 
France, a dish once tasted is always known 
again; but in England such is not the ease, for 
a ragout, fricassée, or curry, will vary in‘ flavour 
at different tables. This is’: mainly owing to the 
contradictory recipes in different cookery books, 
and the liberties taken with them. 

The waste of available animal food in the 
form of bone is prodigious. Bone constitutes, 
upon an average, a fifth part of the weight of 
an animal, and ‘one-third of the weight of bone 
may be reckoned as good substantial food. From 
the bones of butcher's meat, game, poultry, and 
fish, an excellent dry gelatine, or portable soup, 
might be prepared, and sold for about 2s. per lb., 
equivalent to three or four times its weight of 
raw meat. An honorary reward for the best essay 
on the “ Cookery of Bone” would not be ill- 
bestowed ; soups innumerable, and other palat- 
abie and nutritious dishes, might spring ont of 
such an inquiry, especially if pursued by any 
good cook who would condescend to learn a 
little chemistry. 

Broths and soups are difficult of digestion if 
made a meal of, but have not this effect if eaten 
in a small quantity. They may be rendered 
more easily digestible if thickened with any 
farinaceous substance; bread-eaten with every 
mouthful of soup answers as well. 

The French chemists have ascertained tnat 
soup may be made more delicate by soaking the 
meat first at a low temperature, and. setting 
aside the weak stock, to which should subse- 
quently be added the strong broth obtained by 
adding fresh water to the meat, and continuing 
the boiling. 

The pet potage of George III. was a rich ver- 
micelli soup, with a few very green chervil 
leaves in it; and with his more epicurean suc- 
cessor it was equally a favourite. It was first 
served from the kitenen at Windsor. 

Fish of different kinds varies in digestibility. 
The mesh digestible is whiting boiled, haddock 
next; cod, ‘soles, and turbot are’ richer and 
heavier ; eels, when stewed, notwithstanding 
their richness, are digestible. Perch is, perhaps, 
the most digestible river fish; salmon is not 
very digestible, unless in a fresher state than 
that in which much of it reaches the London 
market. 





FACETIA. 


—>——- 
DANTEL DABB. 


THERE was a man, named Daniel Dabb 
(A hapless man was he), 

Who sometime lived at a seaport, 
But it was not Portsea! 

He dealt in fish and mended shoes; 
But could not maire it do, 

Although he sometimes sold a fishy 
And sometimes soled a shoe! 


So of a quack he learned to bleed 
And draw teeth with precision, 
And as he knew the heeling art, 
Set up as.a physician ! 
He took a cellar, which you know 
Is always underground, 
And sometimes heeled a pair of shoes, 
And sometimes healed a wound! 


‘* By fish and shoes and drugs,” said he, 
“T hope I shall rise higher, 

For by a cellar I can’t live, 
Unless I have a buyer! 

On wealth I’ye staked my all and last, 
And trust that I shall win it, 

For if a tray of trades won’t win, 
I think the detice is in it!’ 


But people would not have teeth drawn, 
Because it gave them pain; 

And bleeding, when folks will not bleed, 
You know is-albin vein ! : 

One day, when at his cellar-head 
He sat with doleful face, 

A servant-maid came up to him, 
And asked him for a plaice! 


He’d herrings shotten, though not shot, 
That shone like an'y gem, 

And though he’d placed them ail in rows, 
Roes had no place in them! 

Says Sue, “They are‘all skin and svales, 
And full of bones within ;” 

Says he, “I’ve mussels without bones, 
And very little skin !” 


Says Sue, “They’re poison, though I own 
That I for some with soy long; 

And as for poison, I’ve heard say 
The French call all fish poisson ! 

But I should like a little fish.” 
Says Dan, “I’ve no whitebait; 

And as the eels are slippery things, 
You'd better take a skate !’”” 


Oh, no! a plaice I want,” says Sue. 
Says Dan, “ This is the case: 
Because I was not out in time, 
You see I’m out of plaice.” 
“Indeed !” says Sue; “why, soam I: 
My mistress wants one stronger ; 
And though she says I am too short, 
She does not want me longer !” 


“Tf that’s the case, dear Sue,” says Dan, 
Why, something must be done; 

So as we two are out of place, 
Why, let us two make one! 

To-mend folk’s shoes and serve them fish 
Some want of help I feels; 

So while I drive nails in their toes, 
Why, you can skin their eels!” 


“Oh, no!” says Sue; “ that will not.do: 
«© T’]] find some other work ; 

For, since you are a mussel-man, 
You’d use me like a Turk !” 

So cff she ran, and left poor Dan 
A disappointed elf ; 

And when he’d cried fish all that day, 
At night he cried himself ! 


Next morn on a large nail he hung, 
And hung till he was pale; 

For though death took him off the hooks, 
He could not off the nail! 

And when they bore him to the grave, 
Sue wrung her bands and cried; 

And someone rung his knell, although 
It was for Sue-he-sighed ! ! 





Waar is that which must play before it can 
work ?—A fire-envine. 

Wur ought Lent to pass very rapidly ?>—De- 
cause there are so many fast days in it. 

A ¥Fonp father boasted that he thonght: his 
son would be‘sure to make a great sculptor, 
“because,” said he, ‘* he ‘chisels’ his school- 
mates out of all their playthings.” 

Tue Poues.—Jonnny is just beginning to 
learn géography. He says that the Poles live 
partly at one end of the globe and partly at the 
other. It is so marked on the map. 

You see this strange looking creature. He is 
a Billy Goat. He has a beard on him that looks 
like your papa’s,and he is a stronger buttcr 
than your mamma uses for cooking. 

‘There are four bishops at our house!’ said 
J to his religious friend G “ Indeed !’’ 
exclaimed G » Very much interested. “ Yes,” 
continued J——~, “‘and they are all—chess- 
men!” 

Brown: “Ah! that’s your dog? He'd 
astonish any suspicious-looking party coming 
about, I should think.’ Jones: “Oh, you 
needn’t be afraid as long as I’m with you, old 
fellow !” 


Fonp father: ‘* Well, my son, how do you 
like college? Your Alma Mater has turned ont 
some great men.” Young hopeful: (who. has 
been expelled): “Yes, sir, she has just turned 


me out: 











A youna@ man had no more than slipped an 
engagement-ring on a Milwaukee giri’s finger, 
when it was missing. Her brother had adroitiy 
removed it, and next day it was recovered in a 
pawnshop. 

“Youna man,” said a landlord to a new 
boarder, “‘ we always eat bread crustsand cheese 
rinds here.” To which the young man ‘re- 
sponded: “ Just so; and I’m leaving all tnese 
on purpose for you.” 

A TxHovucutr waiter Aneaiina.—It must bea 
very painful state of things to have to live “on 
your own hook.” And the worst of it is, that 
the same position on anybody else’s hook would 
be equally objectionable. 


“ MorueEr,” said a little girl, who was engaged 
in making an apron for her doll, “I believe I 
will be a duchess when I grow up.” ‘“ How do 
you expect to become a duchess, my daughter ?”’ 
“ Why, by marrying a Dutchman, to be sure!” 


Arter listening to the various ills to which 
people were exposed—bronchitis in Florida, 
yellow fever in New Orleans, lightning in the 
pine lands—tne laziest of the group, pushing 

ack his hat, remarke Pa ather 
back his hat ed: “ Fact, it’s rat 
dangerous livin’ anywhar.” 

ISTI ainter visiting. Marseilles, 

A DISTINGUISHED ‘paint ting. Marseill 
a rich. merchant says to him: “ My son, you 

now, uite a talent for painting; I sent 
k had quit talent f ting; I 
him, as a boy, into Crespasson’s studio, where 
he worked for ten years.” “Andnow?” “Qh, 
now he is a druggist, at Aix!” 


Ir always sounds pretty to say, “The sun 
has sunk beneath the Western horizon,” but a 
moment’s reflection shows that it is about the 
only horizon he could sink beneatn, under the 
circumstances. When he feels like sinking, he 
always selects the western horizon. 

Nor Tint Tuen.—Said a distinguished poli- 
tician, reproaching his son, who had displayed a 
love of dissipation and low debauchery: “ Look 
at me! I began as an alderman, and here I am 
at the top of the tree; and what is my reward ? 
Why, when I die, my son will ve the greatest 
rascal in the city.” To tiis the young hopeful 
replied: “ Yes, dad, when you die!” 

“ WELL, my son,” said a good-natured father 
to an eight-year-old son, the other night, “ what 
have you done to-day that may be set down as a 
good deed?” ‘Gave a poor boy a penny,” re- 
plied the hopeful. “ Ahb,ah! tiat was charity, 
and charity is always right. He was an orphan 
boy, was he?” ‘I didn’t stop to ask,” replied 
theson. “I gave him the money for licking a 
boy who upset my school bag.” 
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WILL SHORTLY BE COMMENCED. 





SWEET INISFAIL. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 
“* The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” 
“« The Sport of Fate,” “ The Husband’s Secret,” 
“* Strawberry Leaves,” ‘‘A Sapphire Ring,”’ etc. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON MR. DOWLING’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


** Holds the reader spell-bound.”"—"* Daily Telegraph.” 


** A book to read and be thankful for. It will bea day 
to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives 
us another novel.” —* Standard.” 


“No one who remembers Mr. Richard Dowling’s re- 
markable story, ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ and no one 
who read it can have forgotten it, will be surprised to 
find in his new novel, ‘The Weird Sisters’ (3 vols., 
"Tinsley Brothers), an extraordinary amount of peculiar 
and original power. ... . Even the most case-hardened 
novel-reader, should he find himself engaged with the 
second volume in the dim and solitary reaches of the 
night, will wish he could lay the book by till the morning. 
Mr. Dowling will not allow him to do it. His hold is 
like the Ancient Mariner’s. and the tale must be told and 
heard tothe end. The striking peculiarity which, it will 
be remembered, the author of ‘ Uncle Silas’ displayed in 
a marked degree, of writing out wordless soliloquy, is 
Mr. Dowling’s gift as well. He can make his people 
think aloud. This is infinitely more effective in reveal- 
ing the processes and ~hanges of character than descrip- 
Perr Mr. Dowling’s power is essentially dramatic ; 
he excels in dialogue and situation. There isa half-page 
in the third volume (p. 48) which, to those who have read 
up to it, has a breathless concentration of intensity. 
Again, in the same volume, occurs a short scene between 
Grey and Sir William Midharst, as quick in interchange 
of matic suggestion 9s anything we remember in 
fiction.” —“ Daily News.” 


“‘ He has chosen to write what is wittily termed a sen- 
gation story, and he has managed at his first attempt to 
beat Miss Braddon in her own line. This is strong 
speaking. but those who take our advice and read ‘The 
Weird Sisters’ will find that we have expressed with 
strict accuracy a fact which will become patent to them 
before the end of the first volume. The whole merit of 
the book lies in the fashion whereby a difficult intrigue 
ig wrought out to its finish, so we will not spoil sport by 
giving even a hint at the plot. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Dowling has the story-telling faculty developed in high 
degree. He catches your interest at the first pace, and 
even if you are inclined to be indifferent or rebellious, 
you find it well-nigh impossible to forbear surrendering 
your keenest attention. The book has not a dull pas- 
sage.”—‘' Vanity Fair.” 

“*Mr. Dowling writes powerfully and well, aiming at 
producing sensationalism of the highest type, yet steer- 
ing clear of the, unhealthy sensualism which mars the 
success of so many modern novels. * The Weird Sisters’ 
is an intensely interesting work.’’—*‘ Graphic.” 


«A strange, powerful romance.”—*‘ Globe.” 


** Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in 
the most well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a striking 
deficiency of novelty, that we welcome with special 
eagerness any outcome of real imaginative invention ; 
and the conception of the original situation, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated here, amply proves that 
Mr. Dowling possesses a large measure of genuine crea- 
tive power.””"—“ Spectator.” 

“This work alone would have been enough to have 
established the author’s claim to a place amongst the 
first of living writers of exciting fiction of the more 
intense kind,’”’—*‘ Morning Post.” 


“Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of 
stronely contrasted human eccentricities, interwoven 
with which is a love story of singular freshness.”— 
**Tilustrated London News.” 


“The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”’ 
—* World.” 


“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — 
“ Atheneum.” 

**The characters are well drawn, the descriptions are 
almost photocraphic, and the story is vigorously 
written.”’—** Whitehall Review.” 

‘The novel is unquestionably powerful, well written, 
true to the life which it describes, and eminently pure 
and healthy in tone.”—*‘ Globe.” 


“He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can 
commend to all who care for a realistic picture without 
tke too common trash associated with the ordinary 
novels.”’—‘* Examiner.” 


** We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for 
a loug time.” —“‘ John Bull.” 


“Fullof interest, which increases with every chapter.” 
—* Pictorial World.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ArFrtictrp.—Real consumption—that is to say, pul- 
monary tubercular consumption—is often confounded 
with what is termed “‘ a decline,” and those who cure the 
latter lay claim to curing the former, which is, however, 
a very different thing, and incurable. 

Janzt.—Colonel Turner was a famous loyalist, or Cava- 
lier, who, after the Restoration, was hanged for burglary. 
At the gallows he told the crowd that it was a consola- 
tion to him in that awful hour to remember that he had 
never entered a church without removing his hat. 

Ong In THE TrapE.—The wine-cellar should be dry, 
cool, dark, and free from draughts. 

E. Wartsox.—The shipwreck 
is merely a plagiarism in verse 
tive.” 

W. Mortox.—The number of joints in the human 
spine are twenty-four. 

Swiss.—A drink resembling coffee is made from acorns. 

Hovusrwirr.—The female bugs lay their eggs four 
times a year—in March, May, July, and September—each 
laying fifty eggs, and producing in one year two hundred 
young ones. They attain maturity and begin to produce 
young when eleven weeks old. 

Frep Kirsr.—Coffee was introduced in 1652. 

Cockxrry.—The old-fashioned Mitre tavern in Fleet 
Street was long ago removed. It occupied the site of the 
house which, without in any way resembling it, still 
bears its name. 

A Loxpow Reaprr.—" Paddy Dunn” was an Irish 
barrister, who, on the pretence of having fallen in love 
with Miss Burdett-Coutts (now the Baroness), persist- 
ently followed, watched, and annoyed her wherever she 
went, to such an extent that she was obliged to appeal to 
the law for protection. Probably cupidity had more to 
do with his offence than Cupid. He was imprisoned for 
some years in the King’s Bench. 

A. 8. R.—By Mr. Holman Hunt, at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, in June, 1880. 

Owern.—1. The best form of cistern is the earthenware, 
glazed with salt instead of lead. 2. No process can 
render water so contaminated really wholesome. 

F. Erten Eastermann.—The following paragraph, cut 
from “ Society,” gives the information you seek :—‘‘ Ina 
shilling guide to the House of Commons, which has just 
been issued, there appear short biographical notices of 
the members which could have been written only from 
—— supplied by the hon. gentlemen themselves. 

ith reference to one, who is proprietor of a cheap even- 
ing newspaper in London, the curious information is 
given that he was ‘ educated at a small village school at 
2d. or 3d. a week,’ and that he is ‘author of very numer- 
ous leading articles in many newspapers, etc.’ The par- 
ticular Member for Northampton who has been so much 
talked of of late ‘was first employed as an errand lad in 
a solicitor’s office; afterwards wharf-clerk and cashier to 
a coal-merchant; and a Sunday Schoo) teacher in the 
Church of England (!). Subsequently he was in the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, and purchased his discharge and be- 
came clerk to a solicitor.’ ”’ 

R. Wuexr.er.—The Bank of England was established 
in 1694, as a bank of issue, deposit, and loan, under the 
title of ‘‘The Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.” Its original capital (£1,200,000) was lent to 
the Government at 8 per cent. interest, with a further 
allowance of £4,000 a year for ma' ment. According 
to the statement of the projector, William Paterson, 
“the erection of this famous Bank not only relieved the 
ministerial managers from their frequent processions 
into the city for borrowing money on the best and nearest 
— securities at an interest of 10and 12 per cent., but 

ikewise gave life and currency to double or triple the 
value of its,capital in other branches of public credit.” 

Jumspo.—The elephant has no front teeth in either jaw. 
It lives toa very great age. Several instances are on 
record of elephants living in captivity from a hundred 
to a hundred and thirty years, and in their natural 
state to two hundred years. 

A Supscrisrr.—Anointing the skin of a dog or cat 
with sweet-oil will destroy the fleas. 

H. C.—Hair-powder may prepared from starch, which 
is dried, ground, and passed through a fine sieve. 

W. Banxs.—Most of the modern English versions of 
the “‘ Thousand and One Nights’’ are derived from Gal- 
land’s French translation, which was imperfect. That 
you name is the most complete. 

Emity Lacxincron.—The ointment known as “‘ yellow 
basilicon” is composed of oil, yellow resin, and bees- 
wax. It should not be used for cuts, burns, or scalds 
when they are newly caused. 

SqguargToEs.—The continuous use of bitters in any 
form will ultimately impair the digestive functions. 

Cc. C. C.—* The Times” newspaper was established in 
1788, and for a long period both its circulation and infiu- 
ence were inferior to that of ‘‘ The Morning Shronicle.”’ 
It was not until1815 that it began to take the lead among 
the daily papers in England. Mr. Walter was then for 
many years its proprietor, and played an active part in 
its production. Its editor was Dr. Stoddart, afterwards 
Sir John, and Governor of Malta. 

Jenny.—You did the right thing, and he had no just 
cause of complaint. Should he repeat the offence, box his 
earsagain. No one could blame you; we praise you. 

A SimpLetoy.—Some people say the best cure for love 
is marriage—but they are cynical. We can only advise 


ge in ‘Don Juan” 
m ‘* Grandad’s Narra- 


you to find some fresh occupation for your thoughts, and 
avoid going into his presence. 

F. D.—“ An Art Student in Munich” was written by 
Miss Anna Mary Howitt. 

Hovsewirr.—Olive oil is frequently adulterated with 
rape oil. 





E. OaxEs.—Miss Cunningham was committed to prison 
in Tuscany for distributing religious tracts in favour of 
Protestantism, in November, 1853. She was a native of 
Scotland. The peasantry pelted her with stones before 
the police arrested her. 

PxrrpiTa.—It is usual to remove the glove before shak- 
ing hands. 

Dove.—The first bonnet worn in England by a lady was 
a@ modification of the hood and hat introduced in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Gracz Jonzs.—Some years since Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin published a book of the kind, which 
is very comprehensive and practical—one of the best we 
know. It was called ‘‘ Facts and Hints for Everyday 
Life,” and was by Mr. A. H. Wail. 

* ¥F.—The Russian termination “ vitch ’”’ means “ son 
re) ee 

TorturEep.—The fellow is a thorough-paced rascal to 
threaten to commit suicide by way of compelling you to 
marry him. Take ourword for it, as that of one who has 
known such wretched curs as he represents, and don’t 
believe him. He dare not commit suicide; and if he 
did, so much the better for everybody but himself. 

InqurrEer.—A marriage must take place “only between 
the hours of eight and twelve forenoon, to preclude any 
indecency or levity.”” Thus runs the law, and a very 
stupid one it seems. 

Ava Surrnuz.—The reference is to an ancient Highland 
—— , to the effect that the first chief (of the noble 

ouse of Argyll) the hue of whose hair resembled that of 
Jan Roy Cean, Red John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
would renew all the ancient glories of his race. The 
ae, ye of Lorne is said, in the colour of his hair, the 
social rank of his family, and his alliance with the Eng- 
lish Royal Family, to have fulfilled the prophecy. 

J. B.—Gaetano Pugnani was violinist to the King of 
Sardinia in 1754. He remained in England until 1770. 
He was the master of Viotti. 

Minna.—The only rouge that may be used without 
injuring the skin is one procured from safflower by a 
simple process. It is of a delicate rose tint. 

Tue Same.—Rome in ancient times never encouraged 
commerce, and her people regarded it with contempt; 
consequently, in the very height of her grandeur an 

wer, she was often unable tocommand a supply of food 

enough for the demands of her markets. It is to 
this, doubtless, that the writer you quote alluded. 

Vv. W.—“Time” is one of the soundest. and best 
monthly magazines of the day. Its price is one shilling. 

Ursvita.—Any of the various kinds of bear skins used 
by the furrier. They are obtained fromthe black bear of 
North America, the grey bear, the white polar bear, and 
the brown bear. The white is the more scarce. 

G. S. T.—The daguerreotype was named after its in- 
ventor. 

Emity.—The lines you quote were written by Denham, 
a poet of the seventeenth century, who also wrote the 
lines Dryden so warmly commended :— 

** Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing full.” 





OUR SERIAL TALES. 


No. 
THe Hearts or Torre Goop WOMEN commenced in 980 
DreEGs aND FROTH commenced in ons ae ee 992 
Tue WITHERED BRANCH commenved in eee oe ©9902 


Br a Hatr’s BREaDTH commenced in.., eo oo. 993 





ALL the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpox READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kinedom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpence each. 


THe Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpvence 
Weekiy; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lirz axp Fasntonx, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopr’s JougmaL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*%4* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVIII. of the Lonpow Reapgz. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLx and Inpgx to Vol. XXXVIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part_ 236 (May) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post iree, Eigatpence. 


» 





N.B.—Corresvondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpox REavER, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+it+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
snouid retain copies. 
When no answer is given in the columns of the 
Lonpon Reaper it must be understood the Editor is un- 
able to comply with the request made. 





Bondon: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, 
M. A. Pawsrr, at 334, Strand, W.C. 
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